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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


————— 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW will address itself, in the general choice 
and presentation of subjects, to the religious public. Provision will 
be made for the careful treatment of topics in Biblical, historical, 
and philosophical criticism. 

Theologically, the Review will advocate the principles and 
represent the method and spirit of Progressive Orthodoxy. Its 
object will not be controversy, but positive and constructive work 
in the sphere of opinion and belief. Recognizing the fact that no 
age can honorably refuse to face the more serious problems which 
confront it, there will be no hesitancy in candidly investigating 
and discussing the vital questions of the present. THe ANDOVER 
REvrIew finds a reason for its establishment in the number and 
urgency of these questions. 

In the conduct of the REvIEw religiously, the Editors will con- 
sider the increasing demands upon the church in its work of 
Evangelism at home and abroad, in its educational functions, in 
the administration of its charities, and in its internal life — its 
worship and instruction. A special feature will be the survey 
by. competent writers of the religious condition of other countries, 
particularly of those in which missionaries are actively at work. 
Questions relating to the building of society at the West, and to 
its reconstruction at the South, will be discussed by men engaged 
in the work. Practical studies in Sociology will be given from 
time to time.. 

The subjects above referred to will be treated in the form of 
articles. In addition to these, which will occupy the body of the 
Review, there will be Departments of Archxological and Geo- 
graphical Notes, of Theological and Religious Intelligence, of 
Book Reviews, and of Periodical Literature. A Department of 
Editorial Notes will contain brief discussions of current issues and 
events. 

The Editors will be responsible for the general conduct of the 
Review; the contributors, for the articles which appear above 
their names, 
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“Press Notices of the Andover Review. 





It is a noble-looking Review, in the true blue 
cover, than which nothing is better, if anything 
is as good, and gotten up in the fine style of The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. The new Review 
comes to stay and to make itself felt. It has 
good, solid, and abundant intellectual support to 
rely on. It is full of matter, overflowing with 
resources, and has work enough on its hands to 
begin with the year and publish monthly. Ex- 
actly what it proposes to be and to do Professor 
Smyth explains for his associates in a salutator 
article. The table of contents is full and chek 
In one of them is brought out the significant fact 
that not one of the original founders of Andover 
Seminary was a church-member. An amount of 
information of the highest interest, and not easily 
accessible, as to the present condition of the 
French Protestant churches, is contained in the 
paper by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard. The edito- 
rial notices and reviews are full, enterprising, 
and capable, and promise good work in this 
which ought to be the main department of the 
Review. Professor Tavlor’s archxological notes 
are full and good. We notice, with pleasure, 
that Professor George F. Moore, in his fine and 
appreciative notice of Professor Briggs’s “ Bib- 
lical Study,” writes himself down on the right 
side of the great and burning theological ques- 
tion discussed in the book. The Review makes 
a good beginning of what we hope is to provea 
great career. — Z’he Independent (New York). 


It is intended for laymen as well as for minis- 
ters. It does not sound a war-note. It does not 
intend to fill its pages with controversy. Chris- 
tian missions, Christian life, social and ethical 
topics, will receive their due attention. It is not 
to be doubted, nevertheless, that the ideas con- 
nected with current religious debates will find 
ample expression. The first article, from the pen 
of Professor E. C. Smyth, is a vigorously written 
statement of the theological position of the Re- 
view. We do not see that it contains anything 
that need provoke the displeasure of considerate 
readers, whether they belong to the stricter or 
more liberal wing. — New York Tribune. 


True learning and a wish at least to be catholic 
and fair to all opinions are conspicuous in this 
new Review, while it is also perceptible that Pro- 
fessor Smyth, Dr. Jewett, Professor George Har- 
ris, and others who will direct its theologic utter- 
ances, are convinced that the time has come for 
broadening the basis of New England Calvinism. 
— Springfield Republican. 


The first number shows that ability, variety, 
learning, and breadth are to be its features; and 
that the new departure of Andover, in the line 
of progressive orthodoxy, will have a vigorous ex- 
ponent in the ANDOVER REeview.— New York 
Observer. 


The editorial articles are marked by unusual 
ability, even for a magazine. Held up to this 
standard the AnpoveR Review will take place 
among the most solid, as among the most attrac- 
tive of our periodicals. Such essays as that of 
President Buckham on “Lay Theology” will 








command attention, as they will inspire thought 
and encourage individual hopefulness and activ- 
ity. This number is varied in style as in sub- 
jects of treatment. It discloses the editerial in- 
stinct. It is, as a whole, and in its parts, excel- 
lent. — Providence Journal. 


Excellent scholarship has done its work in a 
sang way in short, bright, suggestive, and edi- 
ying articles, notes, and reviews. As outlined 
by Professor Smyth’s editorial, the theological, 
ethical, and practical purpose of the REVIEW 
will be to learn to live and think according to 
Christianity ; to revive the primitive conscious- 
ness of spiritual truth; and to insist that all 
creeds and systems, confessions and dogmas, shall 
prove themselves to be genuinely Christian. . . . 
All the work of this number is admirably done ; 
not perfect, of course, but, as a whole, genuine, 
candid, clean, manly, and, above all, Christian. 
With a large and brilliant list of contributors, 
and ably edited, we do not see why the ANDOVER 
Review has not the field quite to itself, now that 
the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” has gone to Oberlin, nor 
why it may not supply a desideratum in Chris- 
tian literature. — Christian Union (New York). 


It is sure of success. It deserves it by the 
weight and worth of its matter. Asa record of 
the more loyal thinking of the New England 
mind as distinguished from the revolutionary, 
and of the more flexible as distinguished from 
the unbending, it will command the respect and 
attention even of those whose orthodoxy does not 
label itself as progressive. In ability and learn- 
ing the ANDOVER opens as the peer of any theo- 
logical monthly in existence. — Christian Advo- 
cale (New York). 


We heartily welcome this vigorous new review, 
not only for its broad thought and catholic spirit, 
but still more for its sincere recognition of Chris- 
tian truth as an exhaustless mine of spiritual 
wealth which will continue to afford new treas- 
ures to each successive generation of thinkers 
and workers. — Springfield Union. 


. 


The editorial notes are all excellent, and the 
one on “ The Dead Line of Fifty ” ought to be 
read by every clergyman at the age of forty in 
the whole country. Itnot only explains why 
many clergymen prematurely decay, but shows 
how they may guin a new lease of life, and pass 
the “dead line of fifty” with reasonable safety to 
their reputations. It is the wisest and best piece 
of advice to clergymen growing old that ever was 
written. The book notices in the Review prom- 
ise to be one of its valuable features. They are 
honest, critical, and thorough. It begins to look 
as if this new magazine had come to stay. The 
second number is so strong and readable that no 
thoughtful person can afford to pass it by.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


On the whole this number promises that for 
liberal, safe, fearless, faithful, and scholarly arti- 
cles on the great Christian verities and their col- 
laterals, this Review will be distanced by none. 
— Canadian Independent (Toronto). 






































































“THE NEW THEOLOGY.” 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS 


few books of sermons either receive or merit. 


PREFATORY ESSAY: 


Mr. Munger is a capital preacher. . . . The sermons, as such, deserve to rank with the noblest 
productions of modern times; they have the large sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of 
Robertson, the litcrary finish of Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice. . 
gestive and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review, London, Jan. 1884. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


BY 


REV. T. T. MUNGER, 
Author of “On the Threshold.” 


In one volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


—_~—— 


A book of discourses which merit and have received such attention as very 


They combine in a rare degree 


the alert, progressive, liberal spirit of the age with the faith and reverence 
which conserve and characterize true religion in all ages. 





CONTENTS. 


“THe New THEOLOGY. 


SERMONS. 


. On Reception or New TRUTH. 
TI. 
III. 
IV. 
. Tue Currst’s Prry. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
Lb.« 
i a 
EI. 
». 208 
XIII. 
mV. 
XV. 
=vVL 
VEIL. 


Gop our Surextp. I. 
Gop our Rewarp. II. 
LovE TO THE CHRIST AS A PERSON. 


THe Curist AS A PREACHER. 

LAND TENURE. 

Morat ENVIRONMENT. 

IMMORTALITY AND SCIENCE. 

IMMORTALITY AND NATURE. 

IMMORTALITY AS TAUGHT BY THE CHRIST. 
THe Curist’s TREATMENT OF DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD. 
THe Mernop or PENALTY. 

THE JUDGMENT. 

Lire A GAIN. 

THINGS TO BE AWAITED. 


«+ Really fresh, sug- 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 






HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 










TEN GREAT 


PART I. AN ESSAY IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY, WITH AN INDEX, 
8vo, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 





RELIGIONS. 


ConTENnTS: Ethnic and Catholic Religions; Confucius and the Chinese; Brahmanism; Buddhism, 
or the Protestantism of the East; Zoroaster and the Zend Ayesta; The Gods of Egypt; The 
Gods of Greece ; The Religion of Rome; The Teutonic and Scandinavian Religion ; The Jew- 
ish Religion ; Mohammed and Islam; The Ten Religions and Christianity. 


Nothing has come to our knowledge which furnishes 
evidence of such voluminous reading, such thorough 
study and research, and such masterly grasp of the real 
elements of these religions, as does the volume before us. 
James Freeman Clarke has accomplished a work here of 
solid worth. . . . The secret of the author’s success, if we 
mistake not, turns largely on the fact that he has tried to 


place himself in sympathy with the earnest and often he- 
roic thinkers who originated these religious systems, and 
thus has come intoa position to understand more correctly 
their mental struggles and the character of the results at 
which they arrived. — Missionary Review (Princeton). 

A great body of valuable and not generally or easily ac- 
cessible information. — The Nation (New York). 





TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


PART II. COMPARISON OF ALL RELIGIONS. 
8vo, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 


Contents : Introduction — Description and Classification ; Special Types — Variations; Origin and 
Development of all Religions ; The Idea of God in all Religions — Animism, Polytheism, Pan- 
theism; Idea of God in all Religions — Ditheism, Tritheism, and Monotheism; The Soul and 
its Transmigrations, in all Religions; The Origin of the World, in all Religions; Evolution, 
Emanation, and Creation; Prayer and Worship in all Religions; Inspiration and Art in all Re- 
ligions ; Ethics in all Religions ; Idea of a Future State in all Religions; The Future Religion 


of Mankind ; Appendix. 


There never was, perhaps, a time when a work like this 
of Dr. Clarke’s could have been so well undertaken. The 
last few years have done much to throw light upon the re- 
ligions of the world, and especially those of the East. Of 
these researches the author has availed himself, and he 
has given the world a book unique in design and execu- 


| tion; in its attempt to trace the doctrines we have named 

| through all religions the work has no predecessor. — The 

| Churchman (New York). 

| His rare learning, clear style, and the systematic concise- 
ness with which he abridges a vast amount of material are 
apparent to every one. — Bibliotheca Sacra, 





COMMON-SENSE IN RELIGION. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Contents: Common-Sense and Mystery ; Common-Sense View of Human Nature ; On the Doctrine 
Concerning God; The Bible and Inspiration; The True Meaning of oe Christianity ; 


The Truth about Sin ; Common-Sense and Scripture Views of Heaven and 


ell; Satan, accord- 


ing to Common-Sense and the Bible; Concerning the Future Life; The Nature of Our Con- 
dition Hereafter; Common-Sense View of the Christian Church; Five Kinds of Piety; Jesus a 
Mediator; The Expectations and Disappointments of Jesus; Common-Sense View of Salvation 
by Faith; On not being Afraid; Hope; The Patience of Hope; Love; The Brotherhood of 


Men. 


Dr. Clarke has much to say which commends itself to 
There is a certain vigor 
in his thought, and an absolute clearness in his style, to- 
gether with an evident and rugged honesty and strength of 


our judgment and our feelings. 


conviction underlying all, which make him an impressive 
teacher, even when we cannot bring ourselves to accept 
| his instructions. — Congregationalist (Boston). 


*,%* For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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meal and crushed wheat, and is far more nourishing. 

GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES. A valuable remedy in Constipation and Piles. 

DIURETIC FOOD relieves Bright’s and other diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

EXTRACT GLUTEN AND BARLEY, the most potent builder-up in Consumption, and 
nervous, enfeebled conditions. 

LACTIC WAFERS save feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based alike upon science and experience, and the results attend- 
ing their use in diseased conditions have called forth much favorable comment from prominent 
physicians. 

Pampatets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all applicants. These contain the chemical 
testimony of Professor Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor of chemistry in 
the Stevens Institute, together with the favorable comment of Professors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulk- 
ley, etc. 

HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 74 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 199 Tremont St., Boston. PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY, 632 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


HEALTH FOR THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, prepared from the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and the germ or embryo of the wheat and oats. It is used by all physicians who treat nervous or 
mental disorders. The formula is on every label. In the treatment of all disorders where there is 
enervation of the brain, nerve debility, or wasting disease, a concentrated food specially adapted to 
= immediate nutriment is required. In recovery from wasting diseases the nerves crave this special 
ood ; ordinary food cannot supply the nerve hunger ; this gives rest and sleep, and stops the craving. 
Brain workers need Brain Food. It assures the healthy growth of childhood. For Sale by Drug- 
gists or by Mail. 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


+BANNERS = IN=SILK,+| HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
aT \J-& ‘R.: LAMB, AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


59+CARMINE:-ST. | W/TH MEMORIALS BY THE EDITOR, 
“e NEW + YORK. MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


























‘ With Portraits and Illustrations. In two vol- 
Send-for-illustrated-Cat- umes, 8vo, $6.00; half calf, $11.00. 


alogue, free by 5 mail, for In reading this latest and last work from Miss Marti- 
STAINED: GLASS, neau’s hand, we are impressed with the belief that she 
. has done for autobiography what Boswell did for biog- 
CH U RCH + aa. —- her — a far the best one of its kind 
= that no other autobiographer deserves to be named as 

+ FURNITU RE, even second to her.— New York Evening Post. 
“+ TABLETS, 3 


ETO., ETO. HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
“ Little Classic” style. 18mo, $1.25. 


Kissena Nurseries. Contents: Old and Young in School ; What Schooling 


is for ; The Natural Possessions of Man ; How to Expect; 
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SOME PRESENT QUESTIONS IN EVANGELISM. 


In representing to our own minds the aggressive work of the 
Church it is not wise to discard the words through which Christi- 


‘ anity announced its presence and purpose in the world. The 


spirit of Christianity resides in them and cannot be transferred 
without loss. In the exigencies of Christian doctrine new terms 
may be adopted for greater seéurity. Orthodoxy is doubtless a 
stronger and firmer expression, in the thought of some, a better 
intrenchment of the faith, than any term which is simply expres- 
sive of what is evangelical. But no term can suffice in Christian 
service which loses anything out of the thought of Christianity as 
an evangel. The joy, the hope, the courage, the obligation which 
came in with the Christian message must be perpetuated in the 
common and familiar speech of the Church. The words which 
guard Christianity in its spirit and purpose are as necessary and 
sacred as those which guard its doctrine. Let Evangelism be 
kept in its place in the Christian vocabulary. We have no 
broader, more courageous, more hopeful word, none which ex- 
presses so well the intention of Christianity. 

We are not, however, specially concerned with the defense of 
names. Evangelism has been taken as the most comprehensive 
and fit term to represent the outward and aggressive work of the 
Church, including missions. 

It is evident that many of the more perplexing and sensitive 
questions which now occupy the Christian thought lie within this 
department. Some of these are questions purely of method ; 
others reach back into the sphere of doctrine. We can hardly 
hope to do more within the limits of this article than to indicate 
the direction and scope of some present questions in Evangelism. 

According to statistics, with which the Christian public is be- 
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coming thoroughly familiarized, we are living in a period of un- 
precedented growths to Christianity. The facts cited are quite 
overwhelming. But statistics do not and cannot accurately tell 
us what part of the gain of the Church is from expansion and 
what by aggression. And unless this question be raised, we shall 
naturally give too much credit to the evangelistic or missionary 
temper of the present generation. By far the most important 
fact since the Reformation, in its religious bearings, is the in- 
crease of the Anglo-Saxon race. Numbering about seven millions 
at the landing of the Pilgrims, and having but little more than 
doubled the number at the American Revolution, to-day there are 
a hundred millions, — 
* Who speak the tongue 


That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


Christianity is in possession of this race. Not only does it 
take its natural increment, it has the advantage of its adventur- 
ous, migratory, organizing energy. Christianity goes everywhere 
with its speech and laws. Its colonies take with them their relig- 
ious inheritances, and the peoples which come under its rule are 
at least made familiar with Christian institutions. No one can 
doubt the present advantage to missions from the presence of 
England in India. 

Such a fact as this of the natural increase and spread of the 
race which now carries Protestant Christianity cannot be over- 
looked in any large discussion of the subject of Evangelism. 
That Christianity is at present under great momentum, and that 
progress is going on in all directions, no one can deny. The im- 
mediate question, however, is, whether the Church is making 
equal progress at those points which can be carried only by ag- 
gression. The sharpest problems of Evangelism lie just where 
the line hesitates and wavers. Here the questions of method are 
most urgent. 

Let us look, to begin with, into the evangelistic work of the 
Church in cities. That the church of the city should be strong 
and influential follows almost of necessity. It grows with the 
better growths of the city itself. But what of the gains beyond 
these growths, and by what methods are they secured. The chief 
reliance thus far has been upon the mission. A church establishes 
and in part supports a chapel in a needy neighborhood, or a larger 
organization, usually denominational, carries on the work through 
a system of chapels. The results of this method have been most 
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satisfactory to the Church and to the city. No inconsiderable part 
of the membership of the Church is to be found in these chapels, 
and wherever they have been planted the character of the neigh- 
borhood has been radically changed. So thoroughly has New 
York been enveloped by this net-work of missions that no large 
localities can longer be found corresponding to the original Five 
Points. But manifestly, this method is becoming quite insuffi- 
cient. It will remain a permanent factor in Christian work, but 
it must be supplemented from above and from below. The city 
is fast developing a population which falls socially between the 
church and chapel. The chapel cannot reach up to it. The 
church must reach out to it, if it is to be reached at all. But 
even the stronger churches are not prepared or furnished for this 
work. The ministry is not sufficient for it. Protestantism is be- 
coming lavish in its institutions, but it is niggardly in its employ- 
ment of men. There is a waste here, a want of economy, which 
needs only to be stated to be seen. <A city church well placed 
represents a valuation of from fifty thousand dollars to a half mil- 
lion. But for the use of this property one man is employed. 
What can he do beyond ministering to the spiritual wants, of a 
stated congregation, through the two preaching services of the 
Sabbath, with a corresponding amount of pastoral service during 
the week? Such a disproportion between the capital invested 
and the force employed to make it available, would not be toler- 
ated in any business. And while this disproportion remains, the 
churches cannot become in any large sense evangelistic. Re- 
move the disproportion by the increase of service, and the 
churches become of necessity evangelistic. Let any church of 
large property be furnished with a ministry corresponding to its 
investment and it will straightway become a centre of evangelis- 
tic influence. Preaching can be carried on continuously, sup- 
ported by all proper agencies and activities. It will not be neces- 
sary for the Church to go out into halls and tabernacles when it 
has learned how to use its own property and its own advantages. 
Romanism maintains its power over the masses because it em- 
ploys a force sufficient for its work. The Episcopal Church is 
growing in numbers and influence in the cities through the same 
wise economy in the use of men. If it is to become, as some pre- 
dict, the church of the city, it will not be because of its social 
position, or from the attractions of its liturgy, or for the freedom 
of its faith, but because it is organizing itself more thoroughly, 
studying more carefully the use of its means, and providing a 
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more abundant ministry than any other Protestant denomina- 
tion. 

But the mission work of the Church needs also to be supple- 
mented from below. The city is beginning to discover a deeper 
depth than that into which the mission has reached. “ The bitter 
ery of outcast London” is more bitter than the cry which comes 
up as yet from the outcast of our own cities. But there is a cry in 
the air to which we cannot close our ears. We have not reached 
the question which the “‘ London Spectator” has recently discussed 
in all seriousness, whether there is an “ ultimate residuum” in our 
cities, a class intent on returning to barbarism, in respect to which 
the “ chief hope is that as civilization filters down it will die out.” 
But there is “a residuum” among us, and it is increasing. Civil- 
ization in its processes of refinement is precipitating too many 
dregs. The lowest are falling lower just as fast as the highest are 
rising higher. We have now a social grade in our cities, hardly a 
remove from the level of barbarism, with the disadvantage of a 
grinding civilization above it. Religious effort by the ordinary 
methods is useless on this grade. To separate a child for a few 
hours on the Sabbath from his vile surroundings is only playing 
with the problem. The religious duty here is nothing less than 
the systematic and permanent invasion of the tenement house. 
Every tenement house must be made a parish. Philanthropy may 
build better homes, but men and women must be taught how to 
live in them. As far back as 1866, Miss Octavia Hill laid down 
the general principle which all competent testimony has since con- 
firmed, — “ You cannot deal with the people and their houses sep- 
arately. Transplant the people to-morrow to healthy and commo- 
dious homes and they would pollute and destroy them. The 
principle on which the whole work rests is, that the inhabitants and 
their surroundings must be improved together.” The “ improve- 
ment of the inhabitants” is the work of the Church. It cannot 
be effected by agents. It requires missionaries. The call is of 
precisely the same nature as that which summoned men and espe- 
cially women at the close of the war to work among the freedmen, 
as that which summoned those of an earlier generation to work 
among the tribes of the Pacific. The work to be done is precisely 
the same, — to create the home. The most serious interference of 
the city with the religious life is by the disturbance of the home 
relation. Among the lowest classes it is obliterating the home. 
Christianity must restore it or confess its failure in presence of 
the rapid and ruthless march of modern civilization. 
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Turning our attention to the evangelistic work of the Church in 
the country at large, we find a like change of conditions. The 
Home Missionary movement was originally simply the extension 
of the Church to meet the expansion of the country. Societies 
were organized to follow up the emigration into new fields. These 
societies were protective associations — sometimes so administered 
as to guard from other denominational foes quite as much as from 
the world. They were great constructive agencies. They laid 
the foundations of society and of state. They built schools and 
colleges. They were the formative and shaping influence in the 
new country. And all this work was one of sacrifice, attended 
with hardship, and not infrequently illuminated with acts of her- 
oism. But it was not strictly evangelistic. The movement was 
within the Church, utilizing its growths in numbers and wealth, 
reproducing its doctrine and polity and life. It was a work 
upon the native stock, trained for the most part to habits of re- 
ligious thought and belief. The change which is now taking place 
is toward more direct evangelistic effort. The religious occu- 
pancy of the country has been practically settled. There will 
probably be little change in the relative position of the various 
denominations. The struggle for position will naturally become 
less violent. Competition will grow less as the country thickens 
in population. Jt may yet be found that none too many churches 
have been organized, when the skeleton. army which now holds 
the vast Western field is filled up to its natural proportions. 
Comparing the number of church organizations in the Congrega- 
tional body with the entire membership, the comparison taken be- 
tween the years 1860 and 1880, it appears that, on the whole, a 
church represents more members now than then. 

The demand for an advance from a constructive to a more ag- 
gressive policy comes from the introduction of entirely new ele- 
ments into the population. In a sermon entitled, “The Modern 
Migration of Nations,” preached shortly before his death by the 
Rev. Charles Terry Collins, of Cleveland, Ohio, the “danger and 
duty” of the Church is set forth with great distinctness. The 
danger from the foreign population distributed through the 
Western cities and states is not simply from numbers, though the 
increase is far greater than it is commonly understood to be. The 
danger is from habits of irreligion and immorality, from false 
theories of duty and life, from secret organizations which per- 
petuate these theories and habits, and from a press hostile to re- 
ligion and morality. It is a hopeful sign that the moral senti- 
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ment of the Church can be so fully aroused as in the present tem- 
perance movement throughout the West. It is a still more hope- 
ful sign that the Church is seeking, through its national societies, 
to penetrate this outside mass, that schools are being established, 
missions formed, and competent men set apart for the special di- 
rection and furtherance of the work. American Christianity is 
evidently about to pass through its severest test. Can it meet 
and overcome this invasion of the irreligion of Europe? Will it 
be able to convert and assimilate the new and alien elements 
which endanger its supremacy? The question is one of disposi- 
tion and purpose. It is also one of method. 

In reference to the evangelistic work of the Church abroad, its 
foreign missions, it were futile to enter here into any discus- 
sion of method. Each mission has its own problems, requiring 
accurate and technical knowledge for any intelligent discussion. 
A general suggestion may have an indirect bearing upon method. 
There is a growing desire and expectation among many of the 
most ardent friends of missions that Christianity may:soon declare’ 
itself more manifestly as a power from within some one of the 
greater races. It is not expected or desired that Christianity may 
possess itself of these races as Mohammedanism is possessing it- 
self of the feebler races. Nor is it expected or desired that 
Christianity should repeat the history of its own earlier conquests. 
The conversion of India or China by existing methods is a far 
deeper and holier work than the present conquests of Moham- 
medanism or the past conquests of Christianity. But the process 
of growth by individual accretions to the Church always waits to 
be taken up into some movement of a race toward Christianity. 
Missionaries from without precede, but cannot long fill the place 
of an apostle from within. Certainly Christianity must be natu- 
ralized before it can be permanent. Christianity cannot hold the 
race which it does not thoroughly possess. 

Doubtless something of the interest which has been taken in 
Chunder Sen and in the Brahmo Somaj is due to the hope of see- 
ing a native Christianity in India. Judged by any ordinary esti- 
mates, the results of the Somaj are unsatisfactory. They are un- 
certain and insufficient. Even the authorized utterances of the 
able exponent of the movement, recently in this country, left one 
in doubt as to its direction and issue. But the fact that Christi- 
anity in the person of Christ has been able to impress itself so 
strongly upon the Indian mind is most*significant. It raises the 
hope that Christianity may yet make its own way into the life of 
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India and work out through the vast spiritual energies of its peo- 
ple. Of course, the indirect bearing of this hope upon the method 
of missions is toward the largest development of the native mind, 
and the largest trust in its capacity for Christianity. The position 
of the mission boards in matters of detail is not unlike that of the 
English government in reference to the civil service of India. 
The tendency of events in either case is toward a larger share on 
the part of the natives in the administration of affairs. 

The relation of Evangelism to current investigations and dis- 
cussions in Christian doctrine cannot as yet be fully measured. 
But there are certain considerations affecting it which it is time to 
state and emphasize. The large question here is that of adjust- 
ment. The relations of Evangelism to Theology are not arbitrary 
but natural. 

One consideration is to the effect that Evangelism may not 
wisely assume to direct theological investigations or discussions, or 
to prescribe their limits. The attempt is made whenever the argu- 
ment from effect or impression is used too freely in the supposed 
interest of Evangelism. The argument from effect is an argu- 
ment from opinion, not from fact. The fact is that piety has 

‘always adjusted itself to “ improvements in theology.” The most 
earnest and serious thinking leads the way into more natural be- 
lieving and working. It is not long since the majority of devout 
Christians held, and were content to hold, the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration. To-day the majority of Christians, equally devout, 
are able to pray better and to work better under a broader and 
more natural theory of inspiration. To affirm, therefore, that 
biblical criticism, in its present work, is hostile to Evangelism is 
simply to express an opinion against the argument from analogy. 
More serious use may be made of the argument from impression, 
because the appeal can be made to actual results. Popular im- 
pression is easily created. It is an echo which, under favorable 
conditions, reverberates according to the strength of the cry which 
starts it. If the alarm raised is just, it will prevail to largely avert 
the danger; if it is unjust, it will react. And the result will de- 
pend entirely upon the fact whether the belief which has been dis- 
turbed or the doctrine which it is sought to modify was producing 
upon any number of minds a wrong or insufficient impression. 
The argument from impression is a two-edged argument. A given 
belief, as stated in doctrine, may be so held as to suppress some 
necessary factor of belief in the Christian consciousness. Noth- 
ing is more harmful than such a suppression. It invariably pro- 
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duces a partial and one-sided development in faith and in works, 
if persisted in after the suppressed element begins to clamor for 
expression and recognition. The question is, then, not simply 
what impression will be produced if the given doctrine is restated, 
but what impression will be produced if the doctrine is not re- 
stated ; what will be the effect upon the Church of the attempt to 
hold down or to hold back any truth, however related to its activi- 
ties, which demands a fair and patient hearing. We cannot un- 
derstand too plainly that any truth, however antagonistic it may at 
first seem to be, to any existing doctrine or motive, is far less dan- 
gerous, when once declared and acknowledged in its rightful place, 
than when ignored, evaded, or ecclesiastically suppressed. Here 
was the moral ground of the discussion of the last year upon 
“‘ Essential Christianity,” which some friends of missions at the 
time deprecated, but of which many now see the bearing, if not 
the value. No better, and, as it appeared from the result of the 
Council, no more acceptable statement has been made upon this 
point than in the paper submitted as supplementary to his state- 
ment of faith by the Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, at his recent in- 
stallation at Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The Christian consciousness of the Church seems to be adjusting 
itself between two different truths unreconciled, but not irreconcilable. 
One of these is the urgency of the gospel, by which the necessity of an 
instant decision and the danger of delay are pressed upon all who hear it. 
The other is the universality of the gospel, according to which Christ 
comes as the Saviour of the world, and the gospel is destined to be offered 
to the world. It is not long since the Christian consciousness of the 
Church was occupied in adjusting itself to two other truths which are hard 
to reconcile, — to the free will of man and the supreme predestinating will 
of God. ‘The former of these was a matter of immediate, practical im- 
portance ; the latter was essential to a correct idea of the sovereignty of 
God. The adjustment has been reached not by ignoring or weakening 
either truth, but by firmly holding each in its own sphere, and seeking the 
reconciliation in the life rather than in the mind. Dangerous as is either, 
if held alone, if held together they correct and supplement each other. 
It is something the same with these truths of the urgency and the univer- 
sality of the gospel. The former is a pressing, practical truth; the lat- 
ter is essential to a correct understanding of God’s character and the 
gospel’s mission. The former is insisted upon throughout the Bible ; 
the latter is implied in its whole drift and spirit. Christ is presented 
as the Saviour of the world, the cosmic Saviour, the only, and, in spirit, 
the universal Saviour. I regard his work, therefore, and the gospel’s 
mission as coextensive with God’s system of human probation. Not that 
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all men necessarily are put upon probation, as, for instance, infants and 
idiots, but that every human probation culminates as a gospel probation 
here or elsewhere. . . . The gospel appears to me from its whole char- 
acter to be sufficient for all, provided for all, destined for all. And no 
one can live in the spirit of Christ without seeking to contribute this offer 
of the gospel to all men.” 


The author of the statement from which this extract is taken 
concludes by saying that, as a minister, he should use it apologet- 
ically rather than aggressively. To which the remark may be 
added, that in times like our own the apologetic and aggressive 
work of the Church go hand in hand. There is an evangelism of 
the school, as well as of the field. Scholarship has its conflicts as 
real and as serious as those which are waged on more conspicuous 
battle-fields. And the same liberty in the choice of ground and 
weapons should be allowed here as elsewhere, without dictation 
and without interference. 

A second consideration is that Evangelism has never followed 
the theology of any sect or school independent of circumstances. 
Sometimes it has worked in harmony with the ruling theology ; 
sometimes it has antagonized it. More frequently than otherwise 
it makes use of the unaccepted, unacknowledged, unrecognized 
truth. Whenever a belief becomes hard and formal, Evangelism 
goes over into the belief which is free and vital. And the earnest 
men of the sects and schools follow it, though they thereby cross 
their own doctrinal paths. Consistency gives way before neces- 
sity. 

The Calvinist ceases to be such in the presence of a dead Cal- 
vinism, and the Arminian, in the presence of a dead Arminianism. 
John Wesley, coming in upon the naturalism and formalism of 
the English Church, preached everywhere and continuously the 
necessity of the power of the Holy Spirit. Standing for the last 
time in the university pulpit at Oxford, he repeated and repeated 
the direct, personal question to his audience: “ Are you filled 
with the Holy Ghost? In the fear and in the presence of the 
Great God, before whom you and I shall shortly appear, I pray 
you that are in authority over us, whom I reverence for your 
office, to consider, are you filled with the Holy Ghost.” Charles 
G. Finney, coming in upon the formal and helpless Calvinism of 
his time, preached as continuously the responsibility and power 
of the individual sinner. His course through the Middle States 
was a campaign against the doctrines of human inability and 
original sin. His favorite text was, “ Make to yourselves a new 
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heart and a new spirit; for why will ye die?” And Dwight 
L. Moody, coming in upon a generation permeated with ideas of 
law, with its religion tending to legalism, is himself aflame with 
the idea of personality. His theme is not simply the love of God. 
It is God — God living, working, sacrificing for man, searching 
after man, a persistent, personal presence round about every man’s 
life. 

The history of Evangelism is that of consistency with a prin- 
ciple rather than with a doctrine. And the bearing of this fact 
upon present issues is that the theology of Evangelism is not to 
be determined by the traditions of any school, but by immediate 
necessities. The appeal so often made to the past is mislead- 
ing, because undiscriminating. The “old ways” are various. All 
that can be said is that Evangelism is always to be found in the 
truth or doctrine most necessary to the time. And applying this 
principle to our own time, few will doubt the fitness of locating 
its power in those truths which centre in the personality of God. 

A third consideration is that Evangelism, specially as it finds 
expression in missions, demands the support of the most Christian 
motives. 

The supreme question in missions is in regard to the motives 
which are to rule the churches of England and America. Mis- 
sionary organizations may live upon organization. But the mis- 
sionary spirit lies back in the region of motives, in the spiritual 
truths which actually control the Christian consciousness. Where 
are we to look for the motives commensurate with the present de- 
mands of Christian missions? Not, if we may judge by the recent 
utterances of its authorized exponents, within the sphere of natu- 
ral theology. In a book which has passed into several editions 
and been indorsed by many writers of most pronounced beliefs — 
a book certainly of great force and beauty of argument — we have 
this as the conclusion of a theology which is after the “ analogy 
of nature.” 

“The broad impression gathered from the utterances of the 
Founder of the Spiritual Kingdom is that the number of organ- 
isms to be included in it is to be comparatively small. The out- 
standing characteristic of the new society is to be its selectness. 
‘Many are called,’ said Christ, ‘ but few are chosen.’ And when 
one recalls on the one hand the conditions of membership, and on 
the other observes the lives and aspirations of average men, the 
force of the verdict becomes apparent. The analogy of nature 
upon this point is not less striking, it may be added, not less 
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solemn. It is an open secret, to be read in a hundred analogies 
from the world around, that of-the millions of possible entrants 
for advancement in any department of nature, the number ulti- 
mately selected for preferment is small. Here also, ‘ Many are 
called and few are chosen.’ The analogies from the waste of 
seed, of pollen, of human lives, are too familiar to be quoted.” } 
This is the theology of exclusion for the multitudes, of despair 
for the race. There is no more gospel here than in Mr. Darwin’s 
words, — “ Multiply, vary, let the strongest live, and the weakest 
die.” 

The “ analogy of nature” may put a deist into a dilemma, but 
it cannot inspire a Christian believer. Christianity refuses to be 
caught and expressed in analogies. There is no equivalent in 
nature for redemption. There is no suggestion of it. The tend- 
encies are opposite. Interpret nature as a final system and there 
are more contradictions than resemblances. Nature is partial ; it 
loves the best. Christianity is impartial; it loves all. Nature 
wastes ; it deals with men as with “seed and pollen.” Christianity 
conserves; it seeks to save the lost. Nature works toward a far 
off end, in the “survival of the fittest.” Christianity works by 
the way, and keeps its gains. “Those that Thou gavest me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost save the son of perdition.”” The 
motive to missions evidently lies, not in the conclusions of nature, 
but in the hopes of the gospel; not in the indifference of law, 
but in the anxieties of love. In the interest of missions we need 
the most Christian conception possible of God and of man. It is 
a serious question whether we have a theology Christian enough 
to maintain and complete the work before us. Certainly the con- 
ception of the person and work of Christ, upon which the New 
Testament bases its commands and its predictions, is greater and 
more glorious than that which finds expression in the common 
thought and speech of the Church. As the New Testament car- 
ries up and carries back the thought of Christ from his humanity 
to his divinity, from the scenes of his earthly life to those of the 
heavenly, it nowhere breaks his connection with man. He was 
identified with the race before He was born into it or suffered for 
it, for He made it. All things, including man, were created in 
Him and by Him and for Him. And having now returned to the 
sphere of his creative energies, He is at work with the same author- 
ity and power in the building up of his kingdom. 

If Christian missions are to stand forth as the chief representa- 

1 Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, pp. 410, 411. 
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tive of Christianity, they must represent to the Church and to 
the world the fullness of its idea, the reach of its power, and its 
unconquerable hope. 





Wm. J. Tucker. 





OF THE HOLY LAND. 


WHEN our Lord said that the hour was coming in which the 
Father should be worshiped neither in Gerizim nor in Jerusalem, 
there was a strange sound in the words, and it seemed unlikely 
that they would be proved true. The years have brought their 
fulfillment. The mountain has been deserted by worshipers, and 
in the city the mosque casts its baneful shadow over all the al- 
tars. He meant more than this. He did not propose to exclude 
these places from the kingdom which was coming, but that 
worship should no longer be rendered exclusively or especially at 
these conspicuous and contending shrines, but should be extended 
through the whole earth. This design has been to a large degree 
accomplished, and its completion is the duty which now presses 
upon those who are called after his name. The work would be far 
simpler and easier than it is, if the spread of Christianity had 
been its extension merely, and not its removal from the places 
where it was first established. In widening the circumference the 
centre has been abandoned, until now a great part of our mission- 
ary work is the recovery of ground which has been lost. It is not 
meant, of course, that Christianity was ever in complete possession 
of the lands in which it was first received; but that it had a 
prominence and power, a life and hope, which have been surren- 
dered, to the incalculable harm of the Church of Christ. It is 
with sadness that we think upon the needless losses, the unwar- 
ranted surrender of ground, the reproachful decline of strength 
and influence, which have marked the centuries by which we are 
separated from the time when the Church was young and full of 
spirit. It is with deeper pain that one goes from a country into 
which Christianity has reached, and where it is visible and domi- 
nant, strong in itself and imparting strength to others near it and 
in the regions beyond, to the land which, in his thought, is associ- 
ated with the sacred names and sacred events in which his faith 
rests. ‘ Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem,” seems to be 
written over all the land. Yet we still call it the Holy Land. 
We connect the Book which we reverence with the land in which 
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it had its origin. Perhaps we overestimate the closeness of this 
connection. The two men whose life and work hold the chief place 
among the men of the Bible did not live in Palestine. One of 
them did not enter Palestine, and the other had his principal work 
outside of that country. Yet that was the country of our Lord, 
and within its boundaries his earthly life was passed, and there his 
teachings were given and his works were wrought, and there, too, 
He redeemed the world. All parts of the land were hallowed by 
his presence. In Judea were his birthplace and his grave. There 
He was crucified, and there He rose from the dead. In Galilee 
most of his years were spent; while in Samaria He made himself 
known and declared his promises of grace. His ministry reached 
to the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and He crossed the Jordan that 
He might teach in Perea. These facts are sufficient to endow the 
land with an interest which no other can claim. It is not an ex- 
travagance of rhetoric to term it the Holy Land. Its natural 
features remain as in the days to which the mind reverently re- 
verts. The mountains keep their old places and the same val- 
leys lie among them. The river still hurries from sea to sea. 
The waters of Galilee are among the hills as when they were 
trodden by the feet of the Christ, and quieted by his voice. But 
beyond the things which are not readily changed little of the old 
remains. Many places which were made renowned by his presence 
cannot now be identified. Three places claim to have been the 
site of Capernaum. Two places assert their right to the name of 
Cana and to his first miracle. More than one mountain is pointed 
out as that upon which He sat when He spoke his Beatitudes. 
Some places have perished. A few ruins only can be found where 
Capernaum and Bethsaida stood. Some towns preserve their name 
and keep their ancient place, while the glory of the place and the 
name has departed. Bethlehem is a town of five thousand inhab- 
itants who live by agriculture, and by the manufacture of wood 
and stone and pear! into crosses and rosaries. But there is no sign 
of angels in the air, and no star rests above the hill. In vain would 
wise men from the East seek there the King of the Jews. A 
church stands over the cave in which the infant Saviour was laid, 
and infidel soldiers keep peace between the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Nazareth is a busy modern town, with its telegraph, its steam 
mills, and its road to the sea-coast. Its appearance is far more 
pleasing than that of other places. Its white houses present a fine 
picture as they stand among the trees. But the things which one 
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would wish to see there are not to be found. The house of the 
Virgin was saved from Moslem desecration by the angels, who car- 
ried it to Dalmatia, and then to Italy. It is not certain that she 
sat by the pillar which remains, when the angel of the annuncia- 
tion found her. It is difficult to believe that the small cave be- 
yond was a part of her house. The women who are now found 
with their pitchers at the. Virgin’s fountain do not resemble the 
image of her which art has delighted to depict. 

Bethany consists of some forty hovels which are occupied by 
Moslems. The streets are filled with importunate beggars, whose 
appearance seems to justify their claim to charity. All which 
makes the Bethany of the Gospels attractive has long since disap- 
peared. The house of Mary and Martha has gone and no other 
is in its place. The tomb of Lazarus is exhibited, but it is by a 
weary descent that it is entered, and little is found to reward the 
pains. The Mount of Olives retains its place and its name, and 
a few trees, covered with gnarled and wrinkled centuries, grow 
where the garden was in which the Lord endured his agony. The 
summit from which He ascended is now crowned with imposture 
and impiety. 

It has fared even worse with Jerusalem. The great and proud 
city of better days is under ground. A motley throng is in the 
streets of the new town, and there is little in the people or their 
pursuits to remind one of the men of the older day and the thoughts 
which engrossed their minds. There are few things, besides the 
hills and valleys, which are truly named. Devout Jews mourn over 
the desolation of their city and wet the stones of the temple-wall 
with their tears. But there are none to sing, “ Beautiful for sit- 
uation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides 
of the north, the city of the great King.” The crescent is true 
where so much is false, for night is brooding over the city. 

Tt is certain that our Lord did not wish to connect himself 
closely with places. What He did on the day when he wrote upon 
the sand He was doing every day. He passed through the land, 
but He left few footprints. He is not found amid the scenes 
which once knew Him. Jacob’s well is still seen, but He is not 
‘there. The snows are glittering on Hermon, but there is no trans- 
figured Christ. The Jordan rushes on its way as when He was bap- 
tized, but the heavens are not opened above it. The hills remain 
about Nazareth, but the boy and the man cannot be seen wander- 
ing over them, and gazing off towards Carmel and the great sea 
beyond. Clearly He did not mean to make Palestine the altar 
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and sanctuary of the world, where He was to be found and wor- 
shiped. He lives, but “ He is not here, for He is risen, even as 
He said.” 

Is it, then, of any advantage to visit the Holy Land? Does it 
add anything to the sum of useful knowledge, or deepen religious 
impressions, or bring one into closer fellowship with Him who 
chose that land for his own? All this it may do; all this it may 
fail todo. The result depends largely upon a right understand- 
ing of the purpose of his life and a true conception of the condi- 
tions under which He sought to accomplish it. 

It is of great interest to visit the Holy Land. It is an old land, 
which has filled an important place in the history of the world. 
From it have come forth influences which are now felt in all the 
earth. Men who have impressed themselves deeply upon human 
thought have been born there. If we trace to its sources that 
which we proudly call civilization, which includes our liberty and 
our hope; our homes, schools, governments; our art, science, 
business, we are carried back, past Italy and Greece, to the nar- 
row land which lies between the Jordan and the Sea. Small in 
extent it is, as we see it on the map, but large, as we mark its po- 
sition in the life of the world. History is studied to little purpose 
unless the study includes that which was done in Palestine. It 
is a significant fact, which may serve as an index-finger in our 
reading and thinking, that every book of history must reckon the 
time of its events from the day which made Bethlehem great. 
The merchant dates his invoice, the government its treaty, the 
mother her letter, from that time when He was born who was to 
be a light for the Gentiles and the glory of Israel. It must al- 
ways be, therefore, with a peculiar and profound interest that an 
intelligent man journeys from the West to stand in the midst of 
Jerusalem, or to tread the narrow streets of Bethlehem and Naz- 
areth. He should be able to see through that which now is to 
that which was. Little disturbed by the men of to-day, he should 
be able to see those of a better generation, and to hold commun- 
ion with them and with their deeds. What is seen now should 
not destroy or conceal the reality and importance of that which, in 
other times, was of larger consequence. To be thus independent 
of his surroundings must characterize the thought of one who 
would find in Palestine that which would repay him for his jour- 
ney. 

Whatever he may seek there, he should not expect there to find 
the Christ. It is not merely that He has returned to the skies, 
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for He might have left unchanging memorials of his presence, so 
that He would seem nearer than in any other land. But in truth 
there are more memorials of Him in many other lands. His name 
is more common, his influence more potent, his spirit more promi- 
nent, his words more familiar, his friends more numerous than 
they are where He made his home on earth. The record of his life 
is in our hands, and while we read it we hear his words and be- 
hold his miracles. He is not teaching and working in his visible 
presence now, and the past is as near to us here as to those who 
dwell where He was, or wander along the roads over which He 
walked in his ministries of mercy. Indeed, we have around the 
record of his life associations which are far more favorable to the 
understanding of his words and the appreciation of his wonderful 
works than those which would be found in the places where He 
lived and blessed. In our churches, which bear his name, in our 
Christian schools and homes, in our Christian charities, are found 
the conditions which make reading and believing easy and pleas- 
ant. The incidents of our Lord’s life are more impressive as we 
study them here, where his power is felt, than even in the scenes 
where they had their place, and where a change has passed upon 
everything. 

We read with solemn interest the account which is given of the 
raising of Lazarus. We enter into the feeling of his sisters when 
they send to the one friend who could help them the tidings that 
their brother, whom He loved, was sick. We come with the Lord 
to the overshadowed home. We listen to the despairing ery of 
Martha, and mark the quiet spirit of Mary. We go out to the 
grave and stand with the mourning company. We see the tears 
of Jesus. We hear Him ery with a loud voice and summon the 
dead to life. The dead comes forth as we watch, and takes up 
life again. And still we hear his voice beside the bed of death, 
and before the closed sepulchre, where our heart is lying, dying or 
entombed, and the words are full of promise and of triumph, “ I 
am the resurrection and the life.” 

But try to recall this incident, which is so rich and precious, on 
the spot to which the narrative conducts us. “This is the tomb 
of Lazarus,” is the formal announcement of the guide. For a 
price the door is opened above the stone stairs, and the visitor, 
with a candle in his hand, gropes his way painfully over the worn 
and broken steps to the rude chapel where Moslems and Chris- 
tians come for prayer; and bending low, he creeps through a nar- 
row passage into the small chamber where Lazarus was laid, — if 
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tradition is to be credited, — and out of which he was called. It 
may have been his resting place, but he is not in it now, and he is 
not issuing from it. The dreariness and discomfort of the place 
and the access to it are not favorable to devout contemplation ; 
and when the visitor has found his way back to the light, he is 
not greeted with the strong words of the Christ, or the rejoicing 
of the women, but with the harsher sound which from many lips 
breaks the silence of Bethany, “ Bakshish, Howadji; Howadji, 
Bakshish.” Is it, then, of any advantage to see the tomb of 
Lazarus? The place has its interest for any thoughtful person. 
But he must not expect to find the miracle there to-day, or the 
record of it on the rock, or the persons who witnessed it, or any 
memorial which adds anything to the simple narrative which an 
eye-witness wrote, and which has been preserved for our comfort 
and instruction. The visitor should begin with that. He should 
understand that which is essential and permanent in the miracle. 
With a clear apprehension of this, he will find profit in standing 
where this miracle, in which our life rests with assurance of hope, 
was wrought for our solace and support. For its actual benefit 
the Book is more than Bethany, and in its pages we find the days 
when the village of hovels was a village of homes. He should 
enter its steep streets with the Testament in his hand, as the only 
sufficient guide to the past which he seeks, and which lies far back 
of the dreary present which conceals it. 

This which is said of one town may be said of all. It is the 
past which is sought and is not readily found. What the past 
was must be learned elsewhere. If it be true that the traveler 
there seeks the Christ, it is evident that he should be able to rec- 
ognize Him when he sees Him, and that with confidence in the 
story of his years, he should search out the places where the life 
was made up. Let Christ be first known, and the land will be 
known in its turn, and the sight of the land will abound in in- 
terest. 

It is with difficulty, however, that the Christ is set again in the 
places where he once moved. With our admiration of Him, and 
our conception of the beauty of his character ; with our reverence, 
which surrounds his head with a halo, and makes his garments 
glisten, it is difficult to imagine him in Nazareth, walking day by 
day in its streets, wearing the garb of its citizens, mingling with 
them in the affairs of the world, reckoned by them as the carpen- 
ter’s son. He seems out of place. The more fully we realize that 


He was there, and in this estate, the more do our admiration 
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and adoration suffer a shock. He seems to be brought down to 
the level of the men who are now seen in the city where he lived, 
and we ask if one good and great could have come from Nazareth. 
To the calm, enlightened mind the trouble is but momentary. 
The record of his life adjusts all that we see to all which we have 
believed. Doubtless one great and good could enter into Nazareth, 
and it is that which history asserts. He is presented, not as the 
outgrowth of Nazarene life, but as one who came down from 
heaven to dwell among men. 

Our imagination may have created an ideal world for his dwell- 
ing-place: a fair setting for so fair a life. But nothing of this is 
taught us in the Book. He came down into the real world. He 
sought no smooth places for his feet, nor beautiful fields for his 
eyes. There was beauty in the land then, as now; and there was 
barrenness, too. He saw the wilderness and the fruitful fields ; 
the thorns and the flowers; the good ground and the rocky hills. 
He changed none of these things by coming among them. The 
people were like their country. He found them in all their variety. 
Some were as rude and rough as the streets of Nazareth, and some 
were as pleasant as its vineyards. The spring clothes the land 
in living green. The autumn shows it bare and desolate. The 
spring and the autumn were many times repeated in the years 
which He spent there. What He saw in the country He saw in 
its people. If there was a greater desolation, it was in the people. 
Of the land we have had glimpses in his words; but the peo- 
ple are many times described. They were poor, captive, blind, 
bruised, as He named them in the synagogue at Nazareth. To 
John the Baptist He presented them as the blind, the lame, the 
lepers; as deaf, dead, and poor. He said that He had come to 
seek and to save that which was lost. He called sinners to repent- 
ance. He commanded that his gospel of deliverance should be 
preached to every creature. Why should one be surprised when 
he finds the blind and the lame, the leprous and the poor, the 
guilty and the dead, where He found them? Or offended because 
the land is like the men? The sight upon which the traveler looks 
to-day, the men and women whom he meets, the conditions under 
which the course of life is run, even now demand the coming of 
such an one as came in the time which has made the land holy. The 
need is clear. The want cries out from the ground. It is some 
help to a present faith to know that once there came a Saviour 
who was Christ the Lord. It is some help to the right apprehen- 
sion of his coming to behold the need of Him; to see the wants 
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which He alone can meet. Thus the faith which was staggered as 
it looked hastily upon the people and their lives gathers confirma- 
tion to itself as it gazes into their poverty and remembers that 
He came to heal and to save. 

In such surroundings, He stands forth in the grandeur of his 
presence and the glory of his power. He has no rival. There is 
no one with whom to compare Him. The world has raised up for 
itself no one who is like Him in holiness and strength. His acts 
are wonderful. The lame leap at his word, and from his fingers 
light flashes into nighted eyes. The dead hear Him and awaken. 
The sins of men are forgiven them. His words are wonderful. 
Abraham had rejoiced to see his day. All power He claimed for 
himself. “I am the Truth, I am the Life,” He said. “I and the 
Father are one.” He said that He would come in his glory and 
all the angels with Him. Think of Him in Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Samaria; among the fallen stones of Capernaum, or above the 
buried streets of Jerusalem; saying such things in meekness and 
sincerity, and attesting the words by works which were in keeping 
with them! The history is clear, the land remains: this history 
and this land. To read the story of the life where the life was 
lived raises his character into grander proportions. We feel how 
great He was as we mark how high He towered above the country 
and the people. 

It was into the world that He came. He did not seek to hal- 
low places, but to save the world. He was not to restrict his mer- 
cies within the bounds of Palestine. He erected no barriers; He 
set up no landmarks. He even declared that the Temple should 
fall, and that the city which it adorned should be destroyed. What 
He taught was for all lands. In his miracles was a blessing for 
all men. His redemption was for man, and He was the Son of 
Man. The traveler in Palestine remembers this, and is not dis- 
turbed because he cannot find the writing on the ground, or the 
boat from which Jesus taught the multitude upon the shore of 
Gennesaret. He knows that the Christ was in the world, and of 
the world this is but a small portion. He looks abroad to find 
the signs of his presence. 

He remembers, also, that it was chiefly a spiritual power which 
Jesus asserted. His rule was to be in the hearts of men, and his 
kingdom was not of this world. He taught that God is a spirit 
and that man isa spirit. He promised living water which should 
spring up in the souls of men. He promised life itself. He 
traced actions back to the heart out of which they sprang, and 
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bade men be born anew that they might enter into the kingdom 
of God. For when He should come in his glory He would render 
unto every man according to his deeds. He said that it was expe- 
dient for his disciples that He should go away, and He promised 
them his presence after He had vanished from their sight. He 
would make his abode in their hearts. They were to repeat his 
gracious words everywhere, that all men might know the good-will 
of God. He loosed men from the material to set them in the spir- 
itual. Not in Gerizim, but in spirit, not in Jerusalem, but in 
truth, was the Father to be worshiped. Thus did He widen his 
ministry and establish its blessings in the hearts of men for all 
lands, for all times. He who recalls these broad purposes is not 
amazed that he does not find the Christ transfigured upon Her- 
mon, walking the waves of Galilee, resting at Jacob’s Well, dying 
on Calvary; ascending from Olivet. These facts of the Lord’s life 
remain, and retain all their truth. It is not necessary that He 
should be seen in them again. The spiritual intent of them is in 
Palestine and all lands. The power which worked for man’s re- 
covery is working now in all willing hearts. The power of the 
cross is not centred in the wood He died upon, but is everywhere 
present for the saving of the penitent. The promise of the angels 
still glorifies the mount from which He rose into the clouds. “ This 
Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye beheld Him going into 
heaven,” and that coming will be into the world and for the world. 
He who reads the New Testament learns these things and sees in 
them the purpose of the Christ. He knows for what to look when 
he is in the land where Jesus lived. If he is himself his disciple, 
the Lord goes with him in his journeying and repeats the famil- 
iar truths where they were first taught, and the man hears them 
with an attention enhanced by hearing them there. He has the 
secret of the Lord, and it is with him wherever he wanders. It 
hallows the land where the Lord walked. For him the land deep- 
ens the impression and enlarges the power of the truth which he 
holds, whose reality he knows. 

It comes to this: to have the Christ in Palestine one must carry 
Him in his heart. The years since the Lord ascended have given 
the Spirit of the Lord to the world. He takes of the things of Christ 
and declares them untomen. In this way men come into the knowl- 
edge of Him. The might is not in mountains, the power is not in 
streams ; the might and the power are in the Spirit of God. From 
Him they are to be received. The Lord left Palestine that He 
might be everywhere. Everywhere, therefore, can He be found. 
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But the spirit must find Him and receive Him, and He himself 
is spirit. Then with Him will it be good to visit the scene of his 
earthly years, and to hold communion with Him where once He 
was seen and was not known. Then, with the Christ in the heart, 
the land will be holy. The events of his life, in their spirit and 
truth, will be repeated for our advantage. Faith will have “ its 
Olivet, and love its Galilee.” To have this spirit and this word 
here would make this ground holy. To have them in all our wide 
domain would make this the Holy Land. Then there might be 
heard, above the clamor of men and the sounds of the world, the 
voice of them that cry, “ The Lord bless thee, O habitation of jus- 


tice and mountain of holiness.” 
Alexander McKenzie. 





WEISS’S THEOLOGY. 


Dr. BernHaRD WEIss, of Berlin, is the first New Testament 
scholar of Germany. Many years ago Meyer, on being asked by 
a friend of the writer to mention some of the most promising of 
the younger exegetes, began with his name. Time has amply jus- 
tified the great scholar’s selection. Dr. Weiss has made contribu- 
tions to the critical literature of the New Testament which, though 
in quantity and massiveness of learning falling short of those of 
Meyer, surpass in these respects those made by any living critic, 
and in scientific exactness have no superiors. 

His “ Marcusevangelium,” and his “ Matthiusevangelium und 
seine Lucas-Parallelen,” apart from the distinctive value which 
they have as showing the relation of the synoptic Gospels to their 
common sources and to each other, take a high rank as commen- 
taries. The lucid arrangement and the stimulating quality of 
his “ Biblical Theology of the New Testament” (his most impor- 
tant work) prove the writer’s mastery of his material to its most 
minute detail, and the exegetical discussions in its foot-notes show 
a master’s hand. The fact that Dr. Weiss has been chosen by 
the literary executors of Meyer to revise, for the latest edition of 
the latter’s Commentary, the volumes which embrace the books 
from Matthew to Romans inclusive, is in itself no insignificant 
proof of his position among critical students of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But Dr. Weiss is much more than a commentator. His most 
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valuable services to Christian science have not been rendered in 
elucidating the text of Scripture, but in combining its manifold 
teachings into a Biblical Theology which is, to use the language of 
a rectoral address which he delivered at Kiel in 1876, “ the histor- 
ical setting forth of those religious representations and teachings, 
which show themselves at the various stages of the history of rev- 
elation, out of the sources of this history.” ‘“ These must not only 
show,” he goes on, “a gradual development corresponding to the 
sources of this history; they must also be different from each 
other, since it belongs to the conditions of the spiritual life of the 
authors to vary. But because the religious life which comes to 
consciousness in these representations and teachings is begotten 
through the one progressive revelation, they must lead back to the 
one source, and so to the one being of God shown in the revela- 
tion, and to the conditions of the normal relation to Him ; that is, 
the religious truth, as such, must show itself in them.” 

This representation of the biblical teaching in its historic con- 
nection and unity is a task which requires, besides exegetical skill, 
such historical gifts and training as will enable its possessor to 
trace the main thought of the sacred writer in its connection with 
his personality and the occasion of his writing, and, in the New 
Testament scholar, such powers of detecting and weighing delicate 
historical evidence as are required by that knottiest of problems, 
the composition of the synoptic Gospels. Dr. Weiss has said, in 
one of his published addresses, that a strong inclination drew him 
to this work in early youth; he has given to it the best energies 
of his life (he is now fifty-five) ; that his early predilection was 
a divine call, his published works bear witness. 

His “ Biblical Theology of the New Testament” is the only 
work in its department which adequately represents the branch of 
science to which it belongs, and is both in execution and design a 
work of the highest scientific value. His “Life of Christ” has 
a unique position, as being the only one based upon a thorough 
criticism of the Gospels ; the author says, in the preface, that he 
has “for more than twenty years occupied himself (myself) with 
the sources of the gospel history; I have tested in all directions 
the methods of criticism which are often so intricate, until I have 
forced my way to perfect clearness regarding the history and the 
character of our evangelical tradition.” Thus prepared, Dr. Weiss 
has undertaken to write what has certainly never before been writ- 
ten, a thoroughly historical representation of the life of our Lord. 
A critic in the January number of the “Studien und Kritiken” 
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has said that it has already won in Germany the first position 
among the biographies of Christ. Whether this indicates the ver- 
dict which the mature opinion of the theological public will pass 
upon the work is, perhaps, somewhat doubtful. It may be doubted 
whether Dr. Weiss has given its due place to that in our Lord 
which cannot be included in the materials of an historical sketch. 
The belief that his earthly career can be fully represented in its 
inception and progress from the inside, as well as in its external 
incidents, requires as its foundation a conception of his person, 
which certainly seems to conflict with some of our Lord’s decla- 
rations about himself. Any attempt at writing his biography, 
in so far as it does not recognize something in our Lord’s de- 
veloping life beyond human analysis and delineation, is unscien- 
tific. Besides, as the German critic just alluded to rightly says, 
Dr. Weiss finds more evidence of historical connection in the 
words and deeds of Christ preserved in the apostolic tradition 
than actually exists. Yet, though the “ Leben Jesu” may not 
be considered a successful undertaking, a fair criticism will assign 
to it a great value. Apart from the importance of its discus- 
sions of the “synoptic” problem and the authorship of St. John’s 
Gospel, the Church is placed in a better position now that Strauss, 
Renan, and Keim have been followed by a writer of finer bibli- 
cal scholarship than they, and at least equal critical power, who, 
while avowedly holding the evangelical instead of the rationalistic 
presupposition, applies to the sources the same laws of historical 
criticism which they claim to obey, and from them produces the 
picture of a divine Christ. And certainly Dr. Weiss’s construc- 
tive skill and power of expression have enabled him to give the 
Christian reader a firmer and more bracing sense of reality in fol- 
lowing Christ’s life. 

The aim of this article is to give a succinct account of Dr. 
Weiss’s theology, if the term may be properly applied to the writ- 
ings of one who confines himself to the historical sphere. The 
main results to which this leading evangelical scholar has been 
led by his long study of the structure and contents of the New 
Testament may be presumed to have some interest for the Chris- 
tian public. Of course, these results are not presented as doctrine, 
in the strict sense, that is, as the absolute Christian truth. This 
is not possessed until the ‘result of scriptural study has been 
tested and verified by the Christian reason, guided by the expe- 
rience of the Church, —a task which lies outside of Dr. Weiss’s 
department. 
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Nor is it assumed that this eminent scholar’s views in all re- 
spects correctly represent the New Testament teaching. On the 
contrary, I believe that they are wrong in several important partic- 
ulars. Yet it is claimed that they are well worth examination as 
indicating in a general way the nature of the contribution to the 
now rapidly crystallizing Christian theology which the _ Biblical 
study of the day is making. A word as to the method of presen- 
tation may not be out of place. It seems inexpedient to introduce 
here references to chapter and book. Accordingly, the writer ven- 
tures to ask confidence in his fidelity in giving a résumé of Dr. 
Weiss’s conclusions as found in his “Biblical Theology,” his 
“ Life of Christ,” several minor works and unpublished notes of 
his course of lectures on New Testament dogmatics, which a friend 
has kindly placed at my disposal. 

To begin with our author’s vod ord. What are the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures to this student of Christianity in its living 
sources? For a general answer we have this statement in his bib- 
lical dogmatics: “The sources of the divine revelation of salva- 
tion are the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. These 
not only serve to give us authentic information about the facts in 
which the revelation takes place, but also to bring us into living 
contact with those facts; they are, therefore, God’s Word to us, 
which is itself the only adequate testimony to us that it is God’s 
Word. This does not imply that every separate book of the Bible 
belongs to this category. This can be definitively settled only by 
historical criticism.” . 

Turning to Dr. Weiss’s published writings to find his views of 
the several New Testament writings, we ask whether he accepts 
all the canonical books as authentic, and find that all are pro- 
nounced so, except the Second Epistle of Peter and the pastoral 
Epistles of Paul. As regards the former, Dr. Weiss considers the 
question as to its genuineness as still unsettled. That he believes 
the probabilities to be in its favor may be inferred from his giv- 
ing its contents a place in his “ Biblical Theology.” With regard 
to the pastoral Epistles, he holds that to believe them to be genu- 
ine involves belief that certain events occurred in Paul’s career 
(notably his release from his Roman imprisonment) and in the 
life of the Church, of which we have no evidence outside of the 
Epistles themselves ; and that these are not so unmistakably Paul- 
ine as to establish both their own authenticity and the reality of 
the events whose existence they imply. Dr. Weiss believes, how- 
ever, that if they are not from the Apostle’s hand, and are there- 
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fore to be assigned to one of his disciples, they are written so fully 
in the spirit of his teaching as to be entitled to a place in the New 
Testament, having, for example, such a claim as that possessed by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. I will say, en passant, that Weiss 
accepts the traditional view of the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
and believes that the peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
can be best explained by assigning it to Barnabas. 

In trying to enter more fully into our author’s view of the con- 
nection between the canonical Scriptures of the New Testament 
and the life of the Apostolic Church, we find ourselves obliged at 
the outset to recognize a distinction between the didactic and the 
historical books. The former, as the composition of men who 
were qualified, by a special endowment of the Spirit, for the edifi- 
cation of the Church, bear the impress of the Holy Ghost in their 
structure, as the latter do not. The first class are inspired utter- 
ances ; the second, narratives of fact. As regards the former, we 
have not to discriminate between the inspired teaching and the 
written composition, for the written composition is the inspired 
teaching; our task is simply to ascertain, if we may, its connec- 
tion with God’s redemptive Revelation ; in regard to the latter, we 
have to separate between such spiritual teaching as it may contain 
and its narration of facts, and subject the latter to the same tests 
which historical service applies to all narrative. 

Taking the second of these two kinds of sacred literature first 
in our discussion, Dr. Weiss finds in the synoptic Gospels, and, of 
course, in the Acts (St. John’s Gospel, being a doctrinal treatise, 
stands in a different category), no further guaranty of accuracy 
than is furnished by the evident fidelity with which their authors 
used the means of information at their disposal (both oral tradi- 
tion and written documents), and by their inner life being in such 
harmony with Christ, through the indwelling of his Spirit, as to 
make it impossible for them to attribute to Him any utterance dis- 
cordant with the spirit of his teaching. This conclusion arrived 
at by a careful analysis of the process by which the synoptic Gos- 
pels, and, speaking broadly, the Acts, were put together, is con- 
firmed by unessential yet unmistakable discrepancies in the several 
narratives. We have, indeed, no valid a priori reason for denying 
that the tendency which must have existed in the Apostolic Church 
to explain and fill out the miraculous facts of our Lord’s life with 
legend has left signs of its existence in the gospel narratives ; but 
we can trace the date of their composition to such near proximity 
to the facts (within thirty or forty years), as to feel confident that 
such evidences, if found at all, must be inconsiderable. 
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As regards the didactic literature of the New Testament, Dr. 
Weiss regards it as inspired in the strict sense, that is, written out 
of that endowment of the Spirit by which Christ qualified his ser- 
vants to convey to men the salvation of which He was the centre and 
the goal. There is no distinction between their oral and their writ- 
ten utterances, except in so far as the act of writing might give the 
latter a more methodical and finished form. Each author’s idiosyn- 
crasy qualifies him to apprehend a separate phase of the revelation 
made in Christ, so that we have a distinet type of Christian doc- 
trine in his teaching. This, of course, is not to be said of our Lord 
himself, whose flawless nature gave forth a perfect reflection of the 
truth. But this truth could not be presented by (Dr. Weiss thinks, 
as we shall presently see, that it could not have been fully dis- 
closed to) Him before his resurrection. After his ascension the 
divine teaching which had Him as its sole source during his life 
parted into several streams. From each the water of life can be 
drank, none of them is absolutely purified from human imperfec- 
tion ; that is, the Scriptures present the revelation made in Christ 
fully enough to give to every unprejudiced reader of their contents 
a clear knowledge and full appropriation of it; at the same time 
they contain defective exegesis of Old Testament quotations and 
imperfect applications of spiritual laws to current events, such, for 
example, as St. Paul’s identification of certain contemporaneous 
social phenomena, with the signs which usher in the second coming 
of the Son of Man. Though the several types of New Testament 
teaching complement, they do not correct, each other. They all 
set forth the same truths, viewed, in the case of each, from a dif- 
ferent point of view, and together form a “documentary attesta- 
tion of the revelation of God made in Christ’s person and work, 
as it ought to be understood, and in its full saving value, — an at- 
testation which is normative for all time.” As regards St. John’s 
Gospel, which, as has been said, Dr. Weiss classes with the doc- 
trinal Scriptures of the New Testament, its authenticity can only 
be successfully defended by admitting the existence of a subjec- 
tive element in it. And indeed the Gospel itself furnishes sufii- 
cient evidence that the author did not claim nor care always to 
report Christ’s teachings in their historical form and connections, 
nor, indeed, to discriminate with absolute accuracy between that 
which he learned of Christ from our Saviour’s lips and that 
which he was taught by his ascended Lord through the Spirit. In 
narrating the events which form the setting of the discourses which 
he attributes to our Lord, the Apostle is very accurate, so that his 
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Gospel, apart from its doctrinal value, is of inestimable service 
in harmonizing and correcting the synoptic Gospels into a consis- 
tent narrative. 

We go on now to those great facts which at once underlie the 
Scripture and are the subject-matter of its teaching. Beginning 
with the chief and central one, we ask what, in our author’s view, 
do the New Testament writings teach by their existence as histor- 
ical products, and by their utterance concerning the person of 
Christ? That He was a divine Being, the second person of the 
Trinity, who entered into a human life by a miraculous act to 
work out the redemption of the race. Dr. Weiss finds the elements 
of the doctrine of the Trinity in the New Testament. The revela- 
tion of God which it contains professes to be a revelation of God, 
the Father, made through the Son. The Father is declared capable 
of being known, because the Son, his exact image, is the organ of his 
self-revelation. To give to man, who had lost his native knowledge 
of his Maker, through sin, a living fellowship with God, the Son 
became incarnate. This means that he subjected himself to the 
limitations of the human nature, as well as to the vicissitudes of 
an earthly lot. He not only toiled and suffered as men do, but 
thought and knew as they do. He possessed, to be sure, a unique 
knowledge of God ; but it was a knowledge of the divine character 
resulting from his own purity, not an absolute knowledge of the 
divine essence such as the Eternal Son had before the incarnation. 
He had a supernatural insight into the human heart, but it was 
only one of the prophetic gifts bestowed in its highest degree on 
Him, to whom the Spirit was given without measure. He could 
see farther into the future than other inspired men; but this was 
not because he shared God’s omniscience, but because he had 
a higher degree of the prophet’s supernatural insight into the 
providential laws by which history shapes itself. He knew what 
would take place, not immediately, but by forecasting the result of 
moral and spiritual forces which were operating in and about him. 
Hence, his prescience was limited in degree as well as in kind, be- 
cause the operation of moral and spiritual forces is conditioned 
upon man’s free acts, which, lying as they do, outside the chain of 
causation, are foreknown only by God. He did not foresee Judas’ 
apostasy when he chose him to be an apostle. He did not know, 
when He began his ministry, that his countrymen would reject 
Him. Indeed, Dr. Weiss holds that he could not have engaged in 
this labor with the zeal which it demanded, unless he had hoped 
that it would succeed ; when the obduracy of his countrymen had 
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shown Him that they were not to be won to God by his preaching, 
and the fury of the Pharisees had taught Him that his fidelity to 
the truth would cost Him his life, the other way of setting up 
God’s kingdom disclosed itself to Him. He saw that his death 
would have a power to win the people which his life had not, and 
that those of them who were susceptible to spiritual impression 
would be won by the preaching of his cross, and would be the true 
Israel, the centre of the divine kingdom, whose boundaries would 
eventually embrace all nations. It should be said that the limita- 
tion to which our Lord subjected himself does not, in Dr. Weiss’s 
view, involve imperfect communication of the truth. As sinless, 
and so in absolute harmony with the mind of God, He could not 
believe error to be truth, much less represent it to be such. 

Christ, as a real and proper man, must, in Weiss’s view, have 
had to gain full moral symmetry and fixedness as other men gain it, 
by holy obedience to God. He never sinned, even in wish, but He 
became more truly holy as He went on resisting temptation and 
doing his Father’s work. In saying to the rich young man “ Why 
callest thou me good? No one is good save one; that is God,” 
He puts his own ripening character below the absolutely and im- 
mutably holy divine nature. His agony in Gethsemane showed 
that He could not without a struggle be and do what his Father 
wished. The complete identification of our Lord’s divine nature 
with his humanity appears in his conception of his relation to his 
people. He felt himself to be their Messiah ; the member of the 
nation foretold by the prophets, in whom God’s will should be 
perfectly fulfilled, and therefore capable of being, and called to be, 
the organ of God’s full revelation and the centre of a true theoc- 
racy in which the divine will should be done as in heaven. This 
consciousness of his Messiahship was the most prominent feature 
of his self-consciousness. It was even the ground of his belief 
in his preéxistence ; for as He had laid aside the immediate knowl- 
edge of the divine essence which belonged to the eternal Son, He 
could only know that his existence did not begin with the earthly 
state by reflecting that as He had been consciously from childhood 
the object of God’s special love, and, as such, chosen to be the 
organ of his revelation of himself to his people, he must have 
known God and been known by Him in another state of being. 

As Christ’s Messiahship was the central point of his conscious- 
ness, it must have been the central and dominating theme of 
his teaching. We are to bear this in mind in interpreting his 
words, and guard against putting an absoluteness into them which 
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they were not meant to have. So far as they contain principles, 
they are of eternal significance; but this significance is found by 
detaching the principle from the temporary and local investiture. 
Christ’s predictions must be interpreted from his own point of 
view. As He told his disciples to expect his return to judge the 
world before the contemporaneous generation should have passed 
away, we cannot read in the parables of the tares and the mustard 
seed the prediction of a process of development to last for ages. 

When our Lord had risen from the dead and laid aside the 
limitations of the earthly state, God’s revelation in Him entered 
upon a new stage, and Christian truth was spoken by the Spirit 
through the Apostles with a fullness which should both stimulate 
the study and exceed the knowledge of the Church till the end of 
time. 

It is this full disclosure of God’s redemptive purpose in Christ 
which makes, strictly speaking, the gospel. The preaching of 
salvation through faith in the atoning death of a Divine Redeemer, 
rather than the setting forth of the earthly life and the words of 
Christ, has been “ the power of God unto salvation” from the day 
of Pentecost until now. 

“The fundamental facts of Christ’s gospel,” says our author, 
“can neither be contested nor established from the facts of the 
life of Christ. The central point of the apostolic preaching al- 
ways remains this, that the expiatory significance of his death 
forms the fundamental presupposition for the new relation of the 
believer to God; that the abiding communion with the exalted 
Christ which is brought about by the communication of his Spirit 
fits the believer for a new religio-ethical life ; that his rising from 
the dead is the pledge of our resurrection, and his approaching re- 
turn the condition of the heavenly completion of salvation. These 
statements, however, are and remain quite independent of the his- 
torical question, whether and how far Jesus asserted or predicted 
these things.” 

In the Epistles of the New Testament, and especially in those 
of Paul, this apostolic preaching in its most fully developed form 
is preserved, and we go on to examine, with Dr. Weiss, the leading 
features of its presentation of Christ and the truths which centre 
in his person and work. It is natural to begin with Christology. 
What is the teaching concerning his person by which the risen 
Christ sums up, explains, and completes the lessons given in the 
deeds and words of his earthly life? That the eternal Son be- 
came the Son of Man, the divine nature uniting itself to the phys- 
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ical life of Jesus and subjecting itself to the intellectual and 
moral, as well as physical limitations which belong to every human 
life. In Dr. Weiss’s penetrating representation of the Pauline 
Christology, our Lord is said to have had a human body and 
soul; while the higher element which the Apostle finds in man 
(the vois) is replaced in him by the divine Spirit, dwelling in him 
as a divine substance. There is, however, during his earthly life, 
a contrariety (ein relative Gegensatz) between the divine and 
human natures which is not done away until the resurrection, when 
the divine (zveipa) gains entire possession of and appropriates to 
itself the manhood, and Christ becomes, in the absolute sense, “ the 
spiritual man.” 

This construction of the Pauline Christology would bring it into 
affinity with the kenotic view of the incarnation (that which re- 
gards it as consisting of a temporary humiliation of the divine Son 
into our condition, rather than as a full incorporation of our 
nature into his being). For the latter view has, as its presupposi- 
tion, an assumed affinity between the Divine Being and the human 
soul which would make an essential union between them congenial 
to the nature of each. A “contrariety ” between the human and 
the divine in Christ, requiring removal, before our Lord can become 
the absolutely ideal man, implies the existence of perishable ele- 
ments in the structure of our being. This inference is confirmed 
by Dr. Weiss’s interpretation of Paul’s anthropology, in which the 
human soul appears, not as in the Old Testament and the rest of 
the New Testament Scriptures as the immediate product of a divine 
creative act, but as propagated with the body, and so tainted with 
original sin. To be sure, in regeneration the soul receives a prin- 
ciple of life from the divine Spirit which ultimately dominates it, 
so that it reflects the image not of the first and earthy, but of the 
second and spiritual man. But our natural constitution is so iden- 
tified with sin and corruption (if it be purely an inheritance) 
that this change involves rather being swallowed up in something 
better than ourselves than being freed from the taints and im- 
perfections which mar the present self. The hope of immortality 
through Christ looks not toward such a change as this, but toward 
a recovery of all the faculties and powers which were our original 
birthright, and their full and harmonious development. And it is 
only as we see our whole nature to be immortal that we can see 
why Christ’s humanity should exist in its completeness always. So 
this interpretation of Paul’s teaching about man and man’s Re- 
deemer rules out the doctrine of an abiding union of perfect man- 
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hood with the eternal Word in one personality. We are told, it 
is true, that the body which the disciples saw and handled after 
the resurrection will be the organ through which Christ will con- 
tinue to reveal himself, but the higher side of our nature will, it is 
implied, have been merged in the deity. 

Without stopping to discuss this theory of the mode of the in- 
carnation (a task entirely outside the purpose of this article), I 
would simply suggest that it is in great part based on a view of the 
Pauline anthropology which is chiefly supported by an inference 
made to construct the Apostle’s teaching into a symmetrical whole. 
It may be added that defective though this Christology be, from 
the orthodox point of view, its defect lies on the human, not on 
the divine side. The limitations in our Lord which are spoken 
of above have no necessary connection with it. The doctrine of a 
full and eternal union between the human and the divine as ex- 
pounded by Dorner does not exclude moral and intellectual limit- 
ations in Christ during his earthly life; rather is best maintained 
on the supposition of their existence. 

We go on to examine our author’s view of the apostolic teaching 
respecting Christ’s sacrificial work. This is a development of our 
Lord’s declaration that the new covenant is founded in his blood 
shed for the remission of sins. Christ’s death, says Paul, was the 
propitiation by appointing which God made it evident that He had 
not been unholy in leaving human sin unpunished during the ages 
since the fall. By this is meant, of course, that as an act which 
revealed the morality of God’s government in this respect, it vin- 
dicated its morality ; not that it was a mere fact declaration — an 
acted apology which would have left the imputation unremoved. 
In what way Christ’s death justified and so explained God’s con- 
duct in forgiving the sinner, Paul does not teach; he gives, how- 
ever, a hint in this direction by calling it, in connection with its 
atoning virtue, an act of obedience. (‘ By the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous.” ) If the Apostle does no more 
than intimate that the atoning virtue of Christ’s death lay rather 
in the moral qualities which characterized it than in the amount 
of suffering which it involved, he does teach that in substitut- 
ing this propitiatory sacrifice for the punishment of sin, God 
remitted that penalty. The theory that it was inflicted upon a 
substitute is excluded by a correct interpretation of the Apostle’s 
language. The propitiatory effect of Christ’s death was not, of 
course, in the Apostle’s thought limited to the sins of the anti- 
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race: “Now that Christ has died God has given up his enmity to 
men, which is, as it were, forced upon Him by the sin which rouses 
his wrath ;” “the death of Christ stands for the death of all, save 
only those who reject the message regarding the reconciliation.” 
Christ’s redemption thus stands over against the ruin wrought by 
Adam, in respect to its universality, as an objective fact. 

This, is made vividly apparent by Paul’s representation of the 
cosmical significance of Christ’s redemptive work. In teaching 
“that the mystery of salvation was hid from eternity in God, who 
created the universe,” he indicates “that the purpose of salvation 
is most closely connected with the plan of the world which began 
to be realized in creation, and that that purpose having been 
formed by the Creator before the creation of the world, was regu- 
lative even in its creation. Then the world must be grounded in 
Christ, the Redeemer; not only made by Him, but for Him, who 
is to bring to completion the saving purpose of God, as well as 
the whole historic development which tends towards the realiza- 
tion of this divine purpose.” 

As Paul teaches that redemption, so, according to our author, 
does he teach that sin, is a race fact. As regards its generic re- 
lations, our author in his acute and thorough exegesis of the 
one passage in which the matter is discussed shows, as I believe, 
that the Apostle teaches that Adam’s transgression brought man- 
kind under the dominion of moral evil through the laws of hered- 
ity, and that it at the same time brought our race under the 
dominion of a law by which sin is visited with (physical) death, 
the transgression of the individual securing the operation of the 
law in his own case. The hypothesis of a covenant, by virtue of 
which Adam represented the race, and that of an actual existence 
of every human being in Adam involving a participation in his sin, 
finds no support in the Apostle’s language. The sin of the race 
is only reckoned to the individual so far as it is appropriated by 
his free and conscious act. 

To men who have thus identified themselves with sin and are 
conscious of guilt, the gospel comes declaring that God will, for 
Christ’s sake, forgive them, and thus give them that status of jus- 
tification which they can never gain by any works of their own, 
on condition of their faith. This faith is not a work, the only one 
by which salvation can be obtained ; rather is it “the antithesis of 
all human performance,” a trust in the divine grace. Those who 
do exercise saving faith, and through it gain eternal life, are the 
elect, and their salvation is the realizing of God’s eternal purpose 
with reference to them. 
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But this purpose was not an arbitrary one; nor was the reason 
underlying it a fact outside of the person whose salvation it con- 
templated. On the contrary, the Apostle teaches that those who 
were predestinated were those who were known from eternity to 
be susceptible to divine grace. By this is not meant such activity 
on their part as would effect, much less merit, salvation, but merely 
such a moral condition as made a point of contact for the gracious 
working of the Holy Spirit. 

Passing over Dr. Weiss’s interpretation of the scriptural teach- 
ing concerning the new life and the sacraments and church in- 
stitutions, we come to his representation of the New Testament 
eschatology. - According to Peter, our Lord went at his death to 
Hades to continue there his Messianic work, which He carried on 
through that endowment of the Spirit which gave power to his 
earthly ministry. The Apostle’s way of mentioning the “ descensus 
ad inferos,” as well-known, would indicate that it was a part of 
the primitive oral tradition. All attempts which have been made 
from Augustine to the present time to eliminate it from the Apos- 
tle’s teaching, either by identifying the preaching spoken of with 
that done by Noah, or by denying that it was preaching, Dr. Weiss 
regards as illustrations of the violence which Scripture is forced 
to suffer at the hands of dogmatic prejudice. This triumph of 
prejudice over truth appears the more surprising when it is seen 
that the “descensus ad inferos” is assumed in the doctrinal 
teaching of the Apostle ; rejection of the gospel being spoken of 
as the one damning sin, and the inclusion of the dead as well as 
the living in the Messianic judgment being secured by the preach- 
ing to the disobedient in Hades. On the other hand, Dr. Weiss 
regards our Saviour as teaching in the parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus that those who have died in hardened selfishness will not find 
salvation in the disembodied state. Though the judgments of that 
state are not definitive, yet they are, at least in this representation, 
a practical withdrawal of all hope, as indicating the full retribution 
surely to come. In no passage of Dr. Weiss’s writings, so far as I 
know, are those two affirmations of Scripture adjusted to each 
other. It may be presumed that he would regard the New Testa- 
ment teaching, taken as a whole, to represent the ultimate reach 
of the opportunity inseparably bound up with the proclamation of 
the gospel to be as wide as the range of divine grace expressed in 
the gospel, and on the other hand to declare that men may and 
do in this life harden their hearts into hopeless opposition to God. 


The state of the blessed dead is, according to our author’s in- 
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terpretation of Paul, a rest in the society of Christ. The hin- 
drances to fellowship with the Redeemer which the bodily life 
present will be done away. The place of sojourn until the resur- 
rection is not Hades, but beyond the third heaven, “in the special 
dwelling-place of God.” That the Apostle’s mind dwelt so little 
on the intermediate state is to be attributed to his eager anticipa- 
tion of Christ’s second coming, which, as his Epistles plainly indi- 
cate, he expected to take place within his own lifetime. Before it 
should come, however, he believed that the Gentile world would 
be substantially converted to Christianity, and that, in close con- 
nection with this consummation of his distinctive work, the Jewish 
nation would give over its obduracy and own Jesus as the Christ. 
Then would come the parousia and the resurrection of the right- 
eous dead. Dr. Weiss finds no support in the New Testament 
for the belief that there will be a resurrection of the wicked. 
The “ shadowy ” disembodied state in which they are to live for- 
ever he regards as a part of their punishment. The significance 
of the resurrection is that it will give the soul an appropriate 
organ of action and expression. This will be a body composed of 
an “ethereal light substance like Christ’s glorified body and that 
of the angels. Clothed in this, the redeemed will live and reign 
with Christ forever. The duration of the wretchedness of the 
wicked is also endless, the language of Scripture positively exclud- 
ing belief in their ultimate annihilation. 

The eschatological teaching of the Apocalypse is not in abso- 
lute accord with that of Paul. There we find predictions of a 
return of our Lord to the earth precedent to his final second 
coming. This is to bring destruction to the anti-christian pow- 
ers, and to usher in a reign of Christ’s faithful ones. These will 
consist not only of such true believers as shall be living, but like- 
wise of those who shall have died in faith, and have been raised 
in a first resurrection. This reign shall endure a thousand years, 
and shall be accompanied by an extension of Christianity among 
the nations. A part of mankind will prove impenetrable to its 
influences, and will be seduced into open hostility to Christ by 
Satan, when, at the expiration of the thousand years, he shall have 
been unbound. They will be destroyed by the returning Christ 
at his final parousia, which is to usher in the universal judgment. 
In connection with this divergence from Paul’s teaching, it should 
be said that, while Dr. Weiss regards the Apocalypse as probably 
the work of John, he assigns it to an earlier date than his Epis- 
tles and the Gospels, and regards it as a monument of the eschato- 
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logical views which dominated the “ early apostolic Jewish Chris- 
tianity.” 

To sum up. We find that Dr. Weiss, approaching the Bible 
without dogmatic trammels, and applying the highest linguistic 
and critical gifts to its study, finds it to be “an orthodox book.” 
It reveals to him the universal and hopeless sinfulness of the race, 
salvation through faith in the atonement made by a divine Saviour, 
—an atonement which has an objective influence on the mind 
of God, — regeneration through the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, future eternal glory to the righteous, and unending punish- 
ment to the finally impenitent. We find, also, in his clear and 
full presentation of Christ’s identification with mankind, as shown 
both in the record of his life and the apostolic description of his 
person, in his enunciation of the scriptural teaching regarding the 
universal range of Christ’s work in its atoning virtue and its offer 
of salvation, and his recovery of the biblical picture of creation as 
subordinate to Christ and God’s redemptive purpose in Him, the 
materials of a theology whose foundation and goal and principle 
are the divine man, whom the Church is finding to be the Alpha 
and Omega of Christian truth, as it long ago found Him to be 
the Alpha and Omega of the Christian life. 

To this necessarily meagre, but, I trust, substantially accurate, 
presentation of the outlines of Dr. Weiss’s Theology, let me add 
a word of my own. As regards those truths which are the essen- 
tial content of the New Testament, the significance belonging to 
our author’s statement of them is simply that given by his posi- 
tion as a skillful exegete. But as regards that problem which lies 
outside of the range of New Testament teaching, and which has 
yet such vital relation to it, a problem which, I need not say, 
is forcing itself upon the attention of the Evangelical Church of 
this country, — the relation of Sacred Scripture to Christianity, 
Dr. Weiss’s work has special significance. He is, as we have said, 
more than an expositor of the text of Scripture; he is an expos- 
itor of the Scripture viewed in its relation to the life of the Apos- 
tolic Church. The exegetical and the critical parts of his work 
are inseparably united. His “ Biblical Theology” is a setting 
forth of the various types of inspired teaching contained in the 
New Testament, in their historical relations; but the determina- 
tion of those relations requires a thorough criticism of the several 
documents, which, in the case of the first three Gospels, involves 
a discrimination between different elements in their contents, and 
a judgment as to the relative value of these elements. And his 
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“ Life of Christ” and his commentaries on Mark and Luke are 
based on the theory that such criticism of the Gospels is essential 
to a correct appreciation of their contents. To treat them as 
faultless works of God; to give up all thought of going back of 
them to their sources, and of examining the processes by which 
the narratives were shaped out of those sources ; to shut the eyes 
to all discrepancies, this is simply to resolve not to try to under- 
stand those books. Though the resolve be made from excellent 
motives, those motives will not make it result in anything beyond 
the ignorance on which it is bent. Nor can it bear examination 
on ethical grounds, since it is a resolve to refuse to seek evidence 
which may disturb a favorite position. The consent to receive 
evidence would bea sanction of historical criticism. 

Now this leading New Testament scholar, in treating the rela- 
tion of the documents which compose the New Testament to the life 
of the Apostolic Church as a historical question, to be dealt with 
according to the methods of historical science, is setting evangeli- 
eal students of Scripture an example which they cannot afford to 
disregard. For the question is a historical one. From what other 
source is an answer to be looked for than from historical inquiry ? 
From the Scripture? Aside from the possibility of grounding a 
reasonable opinion as to the authorship and value of any book or 
collection of books upon assertions made -in such book or collec- 
tion, there stands the patent fact that there are no definitions in 
the New Testament of the New Testament. The only general as- 
sertions respecting Sacred Scripture which it contains were made 
of the Old Testament. How can we learn from any doctrinal 
affirmations of the Scriptures by whom and when the Apocalypse 
or the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, or how the materials 
used in the synoptic Gospels were preserved, or what means of in- 
formation were at Luke’s disposal when he wrote the Acts? And 
if from certain predictions of Christ we can infer the doctrinal 
purity of the epistles written by his apostles, we have no warrant in 
such predictions for predicating absolute perfection of those epis- 
tles, as distinct from their author’s oral teaching, in which we find 
imperfection, and therefore are not justified in refusing to seek, by 
the use of proper inquiry, to find out what they really are, in 
their relation to Christ and his Church. Of course, it is assumed 
that this inquiry should be conducted from the Christian point of 
view, recognizing the supernatural in Christ and his influence, as 
well as the appeal which the doctrinal Scriptures make to our 


moral and spiritual nature, as among the facts to be taken into ac- 
count. 
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But if the Scriptures, as historical products, must be examined 
historically to ascertain what they really are, we must let the his- 
torical method have its rights. We must not use it merely as a 
ladder by which we climb up to a convenient doctrinal position. 
To prove by historical criticism that Luke wrote the Acts, and 
then to infer that because he wrote the book it cannot contain 
errors, is to violate the canons of intellectual morality. Those 
processes which we trust while they are carrying us to the point 
we wish to reach, we must trust to the end. To commit ourselves 
to them is to burn our bridges behind us. It is so with the synop- 
tic Gospels. If we abandon the assumption that they are miracu- 
lous products, and so above criticism, and begin to ask, in view of 
the facts of the case, what they really are, we must, if we would 
not stultify ourselves, take the answers which our inquiries yield. 
If they show that in some cases words of Christ have been misre- 
ported by one or the other evangelist; that facts of contempo- 
raneous history have been unwittingly misstated; that two vary- 
ing reports of the same incident in our Lord’s life have been em- 
bodied in the narrative as two separate incidents, then we must 
not refuse to admit the proved fact to be a fact on account of its 
incompatibility with certain a priori beliefs of our own. It is not 
claimed that we should adopt the conclusions of any single critic, 
or of any number of critics, without testing them; nor is it de- 
nied that we should take into account the religious as well as the 
intellectual qualifications of the evangelists for their task; but it 
is insisted that, taking into our induction all the facts within our 
reach, — facts of the inner as well as of the outward life, — we 
should freely and fairly use historical criticism in examining Sa- 
cred Scripture. 

Is such examination one of the duties of the Christian Church? 
Is it a profitable expenditure of time to try to find out what Sa- 
cred Scripture is? Is sacred science worth cultivating? The 
questions answer themselves. Do religious interests forbid the 
inquiry? They demand it. They demand that the claims which 
the ministry make for the Bible be adjusted to the facts which are 
in the Bible. For a minister to present a conception of Sacred 
Scripture which is inconsistent with the phenomena of Scripture 
is to injure his own power as a Christian teacher, if he believe 
that conception, and to undermine his influence by degrading him, 
if he do not believe it. For him to make a claim which is exag- 
gerated and undiscriminating ; to demand for a historical sketch 
like the Acts, for example, such a divine sanction as is given to a 
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doctrinal treatise like the Epistle to the Romans, is to hamper 
himself in his endeavor to show that we have inspired teaching. 

And unwillingness to apply historical criticism to Scripture 
brings another and more serious detriment to religion. It pre- 
vents the biblical truth from being presented in its historic relations 
and proportion. There is only room to allude to a topic which de- 
serves a thorough discussion. So much must be said : — the words 
of our Lord have especially suffered from this unwitting misrep- 
resentation. They -have been, especially in their eschatological 
relations, taken from their setting and treated as the final utter- 
ances of Deity instead of part of the earlier teaching of a pro- 
gressive revelation. So they have been made the basis of sweeping 
declarations which not only lie outside of their scope, but contra- 
dict the apostolic teaching, as well as that central and deepest 
teaching, the Incarnation and the Atonement. Nay, the warnings 
which obdurate and. malignant sin called from his lips have been 
wrested from their occasion and intent, beaten into doctrine, com- 
pared with his other utterances in a crude, quantitative calcula- 
tion, and so made a rule for determining his conception of God’s 
character and his own earthly work. And his utterances about 
himself and his Judzan work have been interpreted as if belong- 
ing to the revelation of his person and his relation to the race ; 
claims to deity have been put into them which they were never 
meant to bear; artless avowals of human limitation contained in 
them have been quibbled away, and so the clear picture of his 
humanity sadly obscured. Biblical Theology will do great things 
for the Church if it succeeds in convincing it that the scriptural 
picture of Christ is to be found in the Bible which lies imbedded 
in history, not the Bible which men construct by grouping texts 
about their own set of doctrines. 


Edward Y. Hincks. 
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THE MINISTRY OF NATURAL BEAUTY. 


THE aspect of beauty which the visible creation presents to 
mankind belongs to it, not accidentally or superficially, but essen- 
tially and by virtue of its construction in accordance with a law 
of beauty. It is not, as some seem to fancy, a kind of external 
decoration which might possibly have been omitted, but is an ab- 
solutely indispensable element of nature. In the creative Mind 
which conceived the worlds, and in the creative forces that fash- 
ioned them, dwelt and wrought the very spirit of beauty. Mr. 
Hawthorne says of Hilda, it seemed as if she was “only visible 
by the sunshine of her soul!” Nature is beautiful by virtue of 
that inward Light 

“ From whose pure beams all perfect beauty springs.” 


It follows from this conception of nature,—a conception in- 
sisted upon by the greatest writers, from Plato to Emerson, — that 
natural beauty has, by divine ordination, a power of ministration 
for the delight and blessing of all in whom any sensibility to its 
influence exists. And although this sensibility is unequally dis- 
tributed among men, and requires instruction and culture, none 
seem to be quite destitute of it, or incapable of delight and devel- 
opment in it. 

It follows, too, that as the characters of beauty in creation are 
God-spelling characters, we have a sort of gospel of natural 
beauty, not inconsistent with other gospels, in which may be found 
rich revelations for human delight and culture, ranging from those 
which appeal to simple and unreflecting emotion to such as belong 
to the highest exercises of imagination, and to the clearest spirit- 
ual insight. 

The ministration thereof is glorious. “Day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth knowledge.” Great poets, 
like David, Dante, and Shakespeare, are its prophets and priests. 
Its incense floats upward from innumerable golden censers in gar- 
den, grove, and field. Its shrines are by every wayside, its clois- 
ters in every solitude, its altars in every forest and mountain. 
The hum of insects, the singing of birds, the ripple of streams, 
the roar of cataracts, the whispering of the tree-tops, thunders 
that shake the globe, and the deep diapason of the sea, are. blended 
in its Jubilates and Magnificats. Its means of grace are in every 
fair form, brave color, and sweet sound in earth, sky, and sea. 
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Its power in human life will not cease to be felt till men can loose 
the bands of Orion and bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades. 

Dr. Channing declared the universe to be the temple of beauty, 
and the enjoyments it gives to be “akin to worship” in their pu- 
rity and refinement. 

I. We may consider what a perpetual ministration of simple, 
emotional pleasure is afforded to mankind by the beautiful in na- 
ture, such as is universally felt in beholding the tints of the morn- 
ing and evening skies, the rainbow, the splendor of vernal and 
autumnal forests, the majesty of the midnight heavens, the deli- 
cate hues of flowers. Such pleasures have blessed mankind in 
every age and clime. It is as if man had inherited an indestruc- 
tible impression of that fair Eden in which his sinless progenitors 
rejoiced, which, in all his wanderings and degradations, enables 
him to find delight in such beauty as the world still affords, and 
which marks him as-the child not only of a lost, but of a promised 
Paradise as well. And this simple delight is clearly distinct from 
all questions of utility. Beauty may have utility, as in the case 
of flowers, whose colors and perfumes attract insects by whose 
agency the flowers are in turn fertilized. But even in such cases 
utility is not the only or chief end of beauty, and gives no ade- 
quate explanation of it. Even in the attractiveness of the flowers 
whose conspicuous colors and sweet odors invite insects, may we 
not perceive, instead of a type of that vain and passionate beauty 
which attires and perfumes itself to lure the unwary to its selfish 
and seductive service, an intimation that the influence of natural 
beauty is wider and deeper than at first appears, and that its min- 
istration of delight extends below mankind, condescending even 
to the ephemeral creatures of the air, in whom, as in every crea- 
ture which God has made, some dim sense of beauty resides and 
stirs? ‘ Beauty is its own excuse for being,” and we claim for it 
a divinely ordained ministration of simple delight, apart from all 
considerations of utility. 

Suppose an wnbeautiful world, and man destitute of all sensi- 
bility to beauty. What better would he be than a stupid prisoner 
in a gloomy dungeon? The landscape would be without green or 
gloss ; the grass would bristle like the stubble of a beard on the 
ugly face of the flat fields; the lichens would not gild the crags 
nor the heather empurple the hills; there would be no crystal 
snow-flakes nor diamond-drops of dew; there would be no ten- 
derness of color on the clouds, no fretwork of the frost, no wave- 
motions of the sea, no violet-strewn banks, no “ golden exhalations 
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of the dawn,” no sunset splendors, no gay plumage of birds. Be- 
neath a dreary sky the sea would be a drearier waste, and every 
lake a dismal scene of desolation. Light enough for the simple 
distinction between what is useful and dangerous would shine 
through some medium that should strain it of every vestige of that 
which makes colors perceptible. Instead of marvelous cloud- 
scenery, we might have a neutral mist-curtain underhanging the 
firmament, to hide the splendor of the heavens. The mountains 
would be monstrous masses from whose frowning ramparts noth- 
ing to please the wide-ranging eye could be seen. The valleys 
would be every way angular, and their rivers straight and dark 
and still. The forests could be only broad tracts of gloomy lum- 
ber, and instead of the stately pine and palm, the pyramidal fir, 
the sturdy oak, the bushy maple, the dainty and delicate birch, 
and the gothic elm, there would be so many cord-feet of sprawling 
timber, fit for fences or fires. Plain fruits and grains would grow 
in cheerless fields. How could men then ever think to lift up 
their eyes to the massive hills, or to a flat, staring firmament, or 
sean the blank horizon-walls? Unattractive nature would not 
be studied, and there would be neither science nor poetry. The 
persons, dress, and habitations of men would be destitute of charm. 
Home would be a lodging-place, as for savages. In hideous uni- 
formity of white or black, the miserable multitudes of men and 
women, without comeliness of face or figure, would go about like 
mourners or ghosts, 
“ But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent and all damned.” 

Or if, seeing thus how beauty belongs to the world not by way of 
external ornamentation, but as being an indestructible property 
of its forms, this effort to conceive a de-beantified world seems 
puerile, think of nature as retaining all its beauties of form and 
relation, but destitute of color only. Mr. Ruskin says, “ that of 
all God’s gifts to the sight of man, color is the holiest, most di- 
vine, the most solemn.” And we can well believe this when we 
look at the most beautiful thing in nature, the rainbow, and re- 
flect that it is God’s own chosen symbol of his everlasting cov- 
enant of peace with mankind. Good color has this supreme vir- 
tue, that, while all cultivated minds love it, it appeals directly 
and effectually to the uncultivated. Conceive of the elimination 
of color from nature: the blue from the sky, the green from the 
grass, the glory from the sunlight, the hue from every flower, and 
in what a hideous uniformity of ugliness, instead of her beautiful 
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garments, would the earth be clad. But because, in order to this 
elimination of color, light itself must be put out, because, when 
God said “ Let there be light,” He said, in that same word, “ Let 
there be beauty, too,” therefore is the whole face of nature radi- 
ant, and her robes of gold and green and purple such as become 
the daughter of a king. 

Such a ministry to human life has natural beauty. Its bless- 
ings abound in even heedless souls. Wordsworth calls the daisy 
“the unassuming commonplace of nature.” It is only necessary 
to try and think of the world without such beautiful “ common- 
places,” — without the daisy, without the “ daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares,” without the “violets dim but sweeter 
than Juno’s eyes,” without the purple asters and the golden-rod 
that bloom along the dusty highways, without the unassuming 
wild-flowers that make the meadows smile, — in order to perceive 
how unspeakably meaner and duller it would be to every man and 
woman in it. Poor Peter Bell would sadly miss “the yellow 
primrose by the river’s brim.” As we live in an atmosphere and 
light that are essential to existence, but of which men seem heed- 
less, so we live in an element of beauty, but for whose silent, con- 
stant ministration life would be comparatively barren and burden- 
some. 

II. This ministry of the beautiful is also one of great intellect- 
ual quickening and culture. 

Thoughtfulness accompanies the real awakening of the sense of 
beauty. One then experiences those “vital feelings of delight,” 
of which Wordsworth speaks, which stimulate perception, reflec- 
tion, and imagination. It is with the contemplation of beautiful 
things as with listening to good music. The emotions and the 
imagination are so intimately connected that every pure feeling of 
delight in the one becomes a quickening impulse in the other. I 
need not say how poetry finds in this sphere of the beautiful not 
only the materials for its work, but its inspirations also. The 
suggestiveness of the beautiful:in nature is amazing. Thoughts 
for which laborious search has been vainly made in studious hours 
come trooping in upon the mind while one quietly contemplates 
some lovely aspect of the landscape, horizon, or ocean. Then one 
feels, — 

“ A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is in the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
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A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

It is in such hours, when all conscious processes of thought are 
suspended, that the eyes of the understanding are strangely en- 
lightened, imagination takes wing, and one has vision and gains 
his largest and noblest views of truth. 


“The meanest flower that blows on earth could give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


The history of art and literature affords overwhelming proof of 
this power of beauty to quicken the mind to noblest activities. 
And this proof is so obvious that I need only allude to it. Not 
only are all great works of art and architecture embodiments of 
the spirit of beauty and monuments of its power, not only does 
all poetry throb and glow with its inspirations, but all living 
books — such as contain the springs of human thought —are the 
work of men who were smitten with the love of natural beauty, 
and whose imaginations were kindled thereby. Such books, from 
the dialogues of Plato to the romances of Hawthorne, are chil- 
dren of the sunshine and not of the cloister. Their pages smell 
of the fields and not of the midnight oil. Their authors ran- 
sacked the universe for images and symbols of their thought, and 
through all these their illuminating genius shines, as through glo- 
riously-pictured cathedral windows the sunlight streams, making 
them glow and blaze with unutterable meanings and indescribable 
splendors. 

Whatever springs of poetry lie hidden in the soul are discov- 
ered by this penetrative influence. Sometimes one seems to expe- 
rience, as it were, a new intellectual birth. He becomes conscious 
of new aspirations and powers. Material images flock like doves 
to the windows of his mind only to fly forth again as the winged 
messengers — the carrier- doves —of his living thought. The 
south wind blows, and there is song and summer in the soul. So 
it has been historically. The great revivals of learning have been 
attended by wonderful efflorescences of this same spirit of beauty 
in art.and song. The highest attainments in intellectual culture 
have been made by those nations which have had the keenest love 
of natural beauty, and in which its influence has been most pow- 
erful. One may not know how or why it is, but his whole intel- 
lectual being is invigorated and enriched in this atmosphere of 
natural beauty, and by this intimacy with the fair aspects of cre- 
ation. 
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“Give me health and a day,” says Emerson, “and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the 
sunset and moonrise my Paphos and unimaginable realms of 
faerie ; broad noon shall be my England of the senses and under- 
standing ; the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy 
and dreams.” 

III. The ministry of the beautiful is also one of moral and 
spiritual elevation. 

It is not affirmed that it alone is sufficient for a complete cul- 
ture. The facts of history prove the contrary. Notwithstanding 
the intimate relation of beauty and goodness, it is a great error to 
overlook their distinction. 

The function of conscience is distinct from that of taste, and 
superior to it. There is a ministration of righteousness, apart 
from which the ministration of beauty is powerless against the 
forces of moral evil that infest human nature. Still more power- 
less is it, in the presence of human guilt and remorse, to effect the 
ends of reconciliation and peace. 

I do not know where this truth is more powerfully illustrated than 
in the weird myth which the author of the “ Marble Faun” puts 
into the lips of Donatello. One of Donatello’s progenitors had an 
intimate acquaintance with a fair creature, half human and half 
sprite, whose life and soul were interfused with the water of a foun- 
tain. Inher friendship he found delight and comfort. But one day 
he came and called in vain, and as he bathed his hands there was 
only a sound of sobbing in the stream. He had washed a blood-stain 
from his hand, and the delightful bond was broken. And those 
who recall Hawthorne’s masterly delineation of Donatello’s career 
after the dreadful deed which, in a moment of passion, he had 
committed, will remember how to that veriest child of nature the 
whole face of nature was changed. The creatures of the wood 
no longer came at his call. The birds no longer knew his voice. 
The glory of the earth had vanished. And so the legend typifies 
“the soothing and genial effects of habitual intercourse with na- 
ture, in all ordinary cares and griefs; while, on the other hand, 
her mild influences fall short in their effects upon the ruder pas- 
sions, and are altogether powerless in the dread fever-fit or deadly 
chill of guilt.” 

The Greek culture was comparatively fruitless on its moral and 
spiritual side, because it lacked the ministration of righteousness, 
because it was so exclusively esthetic and intellectual. But how 
far below what it actually was would have been the Greek civ- 
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ilization but for the culture of beauty? But for that, her litera- 
ture, oratory, art, architecture, poetry, and manifold mighty power 
would not have been. 

St. Paul, at Troas, heard a voice sounding over the sea to him 
from Macedonia, “Come over and help us.” Help was needed. 
The gospel was needed in Greece. And yet, that St. Paul’s min- 
istry of the gospel might be effectual in the world, a mighty war- 
rior had long before gone from that same Macedonia eastward, by 
Troas, to carry into all the world the language, the letters, and 
the civilization of Greece. Insufficient as it was, by itself, for 
the highest ends of life, the culture of the beautiful proved to 
be a handmaid and helper of the higher spiritual culture of the 
gospel. The worship of beauty is only a refined idolatry which 
not infrequently ends in the profanation of beauty. There are 
those in our age who would repeat the folly of the Crotonians who 
erected an altar to Phillipus “ because he was beautiful.” In the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans St. Paul has vividly 
described the natural results of that substitution of the creature 
for the Creator in worship. 

Let us distinguish between the true property of beauty and its 
profanation ; between its legitimate influence and perversions 
thereof by the ignorant or impious. Because personal physical 
beauty is often associated for a while with depravity of character 
and abused for base purposes, shall we therefore deny its value 
and power as a gift of God when we behold it, where it belongs, 
in the Madonnas of Raphael, in the lady of Milton’s “ Comus,” in 
the Hilda of Hawthorne’s romance, in such historic women as 
Beatrice and Lady Hastings (of whom Richard Steele said, “ to 
love her was a liberal education”), and in innumerable good 
women of this present time who brighten the world with their 
physical beauty, while they sanctify it with their spiritual loveli- 
ness? When the good and the beautiful are conjoined, then we 
have works and characters of eternal loveliness ; then we have the 
perfection of virtue. Then an otherwise grim-visaged and angu- 
lar righteousness lights up and rounds out in a splendor of grace. 
The effect is like that produced by the mellow sunlight as, of an 
afternoon, it softly rests, here and there, upon objects otherwise 
indifferent,— a bit of wood, a patch of grass, a naked rock, a 
fallen leaf. Their hard outlines are softened. Their coldness 
turns to warmth. They smile at the touch of the sunshine, and in 
its light become lovely. Then, too, come such hymns as Spenser 
sung to “Heavenly Beautie,” such pictures as Fra Angelico 
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painted while he prayed, such scenes as Dante describes in the 
*“‘ Paradiso,” and the whole host of spiritual forms and faces which 
only artistic genius, smitten with a sense of beauty, and guided by 
the spirit of reverence, could have produced. 

And though I am not concerned here with the influence of art, 
yet I dare affirm that all great and enduring works of human 
genius have originated, not in impiety, but in holy inspirations, — 
either in reverent characters or in temporarily pure and exalted 
states of feeling, — and that the periods of debased art have been 
periods in which the love of nature had vanished, and the study 
of nature was suspended. 


“ Not from a vain and shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought.” 


It is the property of beauty in all things and persons to awaken 
a pure delight, to suggest noble thoughts and ideas, and, so far as 
desire is awakened thereby, to hallow it. Its legitimate result is 
to invigorate and not enervate the heart, to suggest the higher 
spiritual beauty, and guide the soul thereto. 

It seems to me a striking confirmation of the spiritual power of 
natural beauty, that the conditions of its effectual operation are 
precisely those required for the operation of Christian grace. Mr. 
Hawthorne says that the appreciation of a picture requires of 
the spectator “a surrender of himself in due proportion with the 
miracle which has been wrought.” One must “look with the eye 
of faith or its highest excellence escapes you.” Like all revela- 
tions of the better life, the adequate perception of a work of art 
demands a “simplicity of vision.” 

This “ surrender of self,” this “eye of faith,” this “ simplicity 
of vision” — are they not quite as requisite for the adequate per- 
ception of the highest beauty in nature? And just what is re- 
quired is also wrought in all who study in such a spirit. If this 
seems like reasoning in a circle, it is only in such a circle as that 
in which the Beatitudes move,— “to him that hath shall be 
given.” 

A modern critic has said that Sir Walter Scott’s delight in 
nature was exceptionally great because of his unselfishness and 
humility. 

Look at the picture of Eve which Milton sketches, as she 

“ Rose and went forth among her fruits and flowers 
To visit how they prospered, bud and bloom : 


. . . They, at her coming, sprung, 
And touched by her fair tendance, gladlier grew.” 
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Do we not already know that 


“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love?” 


The holiest and best of all the monkish multitude, St. Francis 
of Assisi, was most completely at home among the birds and flow- 
ers, and studied nature with utmost delight. 

With equal truth and beauty, the author of the well-known 
“ Picciola ” makes a little flower that springs up and grows in the 
prison court-yard the means of converting the unhappy prisoner 
from atheism to faith. God’s truth and love were so revealed in 
its development and bloom, that the attentive prisoner, who had 
first written on the wall of his cell “ There is no God,” wrote 
again, “ perhaps,” and finally, with humbled, chastened heart, 
confessed in another writing his faith in God. 

The simple condition of the effectual operation of this spiritual 
power of beauty in us is the sincere love of the beautiful. For 
such a spirit nature has more than delight. Beholding the beauty 
of the external world, it is as if one beheld “signalings from 
some high land of one they feel, but dimly understand.” There 
are suggestions of a goodness somewhere within this fair creation, 
—a beautiful soul of the beautiful world. What one sees that 
so lifts his thoughts and feelings above all physical phenomena 
witnesses of a higher Beauty of Holiness. And so it was said the 
“undevout astronomer is mad.” 

Nature leads the lover of nature into her sanctuary, wherein, 
as in the sanctuary of God, are “ strength and beauty.” She im- 
provises for him in marvelous songs without words. She hal- 
lows whatever day he pleases to devote. She constrains him to 
worship. Her birds sing of God’s care and provision. Her lilies 
tell of his glory. Once more he is taught that “ man does not 
live by bread alone.” His envy and discontent are reproved. 
“ All things are yours,” apostolic nature says. The bitter sense 
of hard privations gives way to a glad feeling of immeasurable 
possession. Out in the fields or in the woods one is so rich! 
Nature withholds nothing. One 

“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
He is, pretty soon, 
“ Pious beyond the intention of his thought, 
Devout above the meaning of his will.” 


It is a most significant fact, that, as often as love is kindled in 
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any heart, the sense of beauty awakens at once, and nature begins 
to be illuminated. And especially is this true of the distinct love 
of God. One needs only read such a book as the Confessions 
of Augustine to see the truth of this statement, or even the Life 
of Jonathan Edwards. That man says in his diary, that as his 
sense of divine things increased, “there seemed to be a calm, 
sweet cast of divine glory in everything. God’s excellency, his 
wisdom, purity, and love seemed to appear in everything: in the 
sun and moon and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, 
flowers, and trees ; in the water and all nature. I often used to 
sit and view the moon for continuance, and in the day spent much 
time in viewing the clouds and the sky, to behold the sweet glory 
of God in these things.” Holiness seemed to him nothing “ but 
the highest beauty and amiableness.” The Christian soul ap- 
peared to him to be “ like such a little white flower as we see in 
the spring of the year: low and humble on the ground, opening 
its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; re- 
joicing in a calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fragrance ; 
standing peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other flowers 
round about ; all in like manner opening their bosoms to drink in 
the light of the sun.” 

I know a child whose first impressions of beauty in the world, 
and whose first distinct apprehension of a good God, were received 
when, one day, a wise man took him gently aside to show him a 
sweet-pea blossom, and talked lovingly of the beauty of a Being 
who could make such a fair and sweet flower to grow. And con- 
sidering what anxieties, cares, doubts, and fears breed and multi- 
ply in the gloom of an untrustful or sordid life, is it not well to 
remember by what words the Master, who loved nature so well, 
who sought her solitudes and mountain-tops for communion with 
God, and talked so much of the birds and flowers and grain and 
grass, reproved solicitude and distrust, saying, ‘ Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither do they spin; 
and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these!” The power of natural beauty to min- 
ister spiritual grace has never had and can never have more com- 
plete or eloquent vindication. 

If we turn to the Hebrew Scriptures — the books of righteous- 
ness — it will appear that they abundantly recognize this same 
power. They bid us behold the King in his beauty. They speak 
of the Beauty of Holiness. ‘“ Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined.” The prophetic soul can utter itself only in 
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figures and images drawn from the material world. And the 
Book through which the Spirit of God breathes, glows and blooms 
and is fragrant with the spirit of beauty, and, more fully than any 
other, reflects the beauty of nature. 
“Out of the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old.” 

The home of innocence is a peaceful paradise. The token of 
God’s everlasting covenant of peace is the beautiful bow in the 
clouds. The land of promise is surpassing fair. The institution 
of religion is after no Puritanic fashion, but after a divinely given 
pattern which appeals to the senses with beautiful vestments, 
picturesque tabernacle, magnificent temple, and imposing ritual. 
God answers Job out of a whirlwind, sublimely summoning him 
to review the wonders of creation in earth and sea and sky. The 
Psalter, that everlasting and universal liturgy, is all bright and 
sweet with the efflorescence of the feeling of natural beauty. Its 
illuminated initial letter is a tree planted by the rivers of waters, 
fruitful and unfading. The eighth Psalm teaches what humility 
and reverence a contemplation of the firmament excites. The 
nineteenth Psalm shows how the heavens declare the glory of God, 
how their music pervades the universe, how overwhelming is their 
grandeur, and bids us note what a tabernacle is set therein for the 
sun — cloud-curtained tabernacle with veil and hangings of blue 
and purple and scarlet and gold screening its holy of holies. The 
perfect Psalm figures God as a shepherd, and pictures the green 
pastures and still waters of his gentle providence. The floods 
clap their hands; the sea roars and the fullness thereof; the val- 
leys laugh and sing; the golden harvests wave; the glad reapers 
that went out with tears to sow, return with songs and sheaves; 
the little hills rejoice on every side ; the mountains shed help and 
bring peace ; the Lord God is like the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land; the grass flourishes and withers; the flowers bloom 
and fade; the sparrows and swallows build their nests and rear 
their young on God’s altars; the light is God’s garment; the 
clouds are his chariots ; the winged winds and flaming lightnings 
are his messengers and ministers; and, to specify no further, this 
hymnal, so full of music and illumination, fitly closes with a sum- 
mons to angels and to men; to young and old ; to sun, moon, and 
stars ; to fire, hail, snow, and wind; to forests and mountains; to 
beasts and birds and creeping things; yea, to all creatures and 
elements to praise the Lord! 


Time will not permit a description of the manner in which the 
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prophets set forth their word in pictures drawn from scenes of na- 
ture. The beauty of Sharon, the glory of Lebanon, the grandeur 
and splendor of Carmel, the lily of the valleys, the vineyards of 
Engedi with odorous, tender grapes, the young roe upon the moun- 
tains of spices, the budding pomegranates, the fragrant mandrakes, 
the cottages in the vineyards, the oaks of Bashan, the ships of Tar- 
shish, the roaring of the sea, the glittering dew on the mown grass, 
the broad rivers and streams, the eagles mounting on strong wings, 
the constellations of heaven, the doves flying as a cloud, the earth 
bringing forth her bud and blooming into summer, — yea, “ the 
King’s daughter is all glorious within,” and the King’s name is 
Light, and his dear Son is the Dayspring from on high, the Sun 
of righteousness, and the goal of all his pilgrim-people is a glori- 
ous city adorned as a bride for her husband, wherein the trees of 
life flourish, and the fountains of life spring, — “ Jerusalem the 
golden,” our consolation in toil, our dream in slumber, the inspi- 
ration and theme of sweetest songs, the fulfillment of still sweeter 
hopes, the consummation of still sweeter life. 

So much of natural beauty is wrought into this Bible that its 
elimination would leave but a skeleton of truth. 

And the meaning of all this is, that the sense of natural beauty 
which thrills through us all, and which the Bible recognizes and 
addresses, was not given for esthetic gratification merely, but for 
the very highest ends of culture ; that by its proper cultivation a 
sense of intellectual and moral beauty might be awakened in us, 
which sees a divine glory in the daisy and in the star, in the pu- 
rity of angels and in the humblest human virtue, and, in its high- 
est development, needs no sun or moon to shine in its kingdom, 
for the glory of God is the light thereof. Wherefore I consent 
to Mr. Ruskin’s conclusion, that “ the love of nature, wherever it 
has existed, has been a faithful and sacred element of human feel- 
ing;” ... and, other things being equal with respect to two 
individuals, “ the one who loves nature most will always be found 
to have more faith in God than the other.” It brings with it 
“such a sense of the presence and power of a great Spirit as no 
mere reasoning can either induce or controvert;” and, rightly 
pursued and associated with the higher principles of religion, 
“ becomes the channel of certain truths which by no other means 
can be conveyed.” I believe with Plato in the “ Symposium ” that 
he who learns “ to see the beautiful in due order and succession, 
when he comes towards the end, will suddenly perceive a nature of 
wondrous beauty.” And the true order is, “to use the beauties 
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of earth as steps along which he mounts upward . . . from all 
fair forms to fair actions, and from fair actions to fair notions, 
until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, 
and knows what the essence of beauty is.” 

Edwin Pond Parker. 





THE THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES IN GERMANY. 


NO. II. 


BeroreE describing the third tendency in German theology, a 
scholar who ranks among the most original thinkers of the century 
should be mentioned. Richard Rothe, for many years professor in 
Heidelberg, is frequently classed with the evangelical theologians 
of mediation ; but he had so many peculiar views that he cannot 
be classified with any existing party. He himself was aware of 
this, and said that his place was among the theosophists, some- 
where near Oettinger. If we assign him a position between the 
evangelical and the neo-rationalistic tendencies, it is because he 
united with the former in defending some of the most cherished 
orthodox doctrines while he rejected views usually regarded as 
evangelical, and also took a prominent part in organizing the As- 
sociation which became the embodiment of the new rationalism. 

With a deep interest in practical Christianity, he nevertheless 
sought quiet retirement, and compared himself with a monk of the 
Middle Ages. Intellectually, he belonged to the speculative theo- 
logians who were trained in the Hegelian philosophy; but at the 
same time had learned from Schleiermacher and frem Scripture 
the value of the emotional and moral elements in religion. His 
sermons revealed a devout spirit and had a strong mystical flavor. 
Like Beck, he regards ethics as the fundamental, as well as the 
highest and most important Christian science. His work on that 
subject, in five volumes, is one of the ablest contributions to mod- 
ern theological literature.! It starts with the certainty of God’s 
existence, and on this premise attempts speculatively to construct 
the universe. Rothe delights in abstruse and mysterious subjects, 


1 Ehrenfeuchter in his Christenthum und moderne Weltanschauung (1876) 
says: “Rothe’s Ethik is undoubtedly the most significant production in the 
theological literature of our day. Since Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre no 
other work of equal originality and peculiarity has appeared.” 
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such as Creation, Demonology, and Eschatology. The first edition 
of his “ Ethik” was published 1845-1848; the second edition is 
wholly revised and greatly enlarged. The work includes much 
more than is usually discussed under ethics; it in fact includes 
nearly the whole of systematic divinity. It treats of God and man 
and nature, also the doctrine of the kingdom of God. This great 
work does not find its explanation solely in Scripture, or in a phil- 
osophical system, or in history, or in the Reformation, or in the 
Christian consciousness. Rothe now uses the one, then the other, 
then all of them, in order to construct his speculative theological 
system, always going his own peculiar way, regardless whether 
the result is orthodox or heterodox. He fully recognizes the super- 
natural in religion, but at the same time is free in his criticisms. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the work is a union of mystical and 
rationalistic elements. Some of the speculations strongly suggest 
the Gnosticism of the second and third centuries. Instead of mak- 
ing the vain-attempt to give even a general idea of the contents of 
this voluminous work, in this article, I shall give a summary of 
-Rothe’s peculiar view of inspiration. This will enable us to un- 
derstand his relation to Scripture, and will also throw light on his 
theological position. 

His doctrine of inspiration was developed in a book published 
in 1863, entitled “Zur Dogmatik.” Rothe emphasized the per- 
sonality of God. Instead of adopting the view so common among 
modern philosophers, that absoluteness and personality exclude 
each other, he held that the Absolute must be personal. With 
pantheism he also rejected deism, which exalts God beyond all 
mundane affairs. In “Zur Dogmatik,” as well as in his “ Ethik,” 
he places the personal God in intimate relation to man, so that He 
communicates with him and reveals himself to him. This super- 
naturalism removes him far from the liberalism of the day. Real 
as is the divine revelation of God to man, so also are there real 
miracles, though the reports of them are to be accepted only after 
they have stood the test of thorough critical examination. Proph- 
ecy also is real. Its end is Christ, in whom the divine revelation 
attains perfection. 

While Rothe thus removes the gulf between the supernatural 
and the natural, he rejects the view that inspiration is mechanical 
or magical; truly divine, it is nevertheless humanly conditioned. 
It may be regarded as the redeeming activity of God in the midst 
of his chosen people, by means of which the religious consciousness 

is purified and strengthened. Man’s activity is not excluded, but 
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is the condition for the reception of divine inspiration. In nature 
and history God reveals himself in supernatural events. He also 
inspires men, but in different degrees. At times the divine illumi- 
nation is more a feeling, at others a thought; sometimes a hope is 
excited, sometimes knowledge is given. God’s manifestation in 
nature and history arouses the religious consciousness, and this 
state is the point to which the inspiration is attached. Generally 
the inspiration does not quite equal the manifestation of God, 
which is consequently not fully apprehended by the inspired per- 
son ; but in Christ we find both the manifestation of God and the 
inspiration perfect. 

But how is it with the Scriptures? The inspiration of holy 
men is purely inner and personal, directly affecting their feelings 
and thoughts only during the divine act. What they do afterwards 
may be indirectly affected by the inspiration (which is temporary 
not permanent), but it is not itself inspired. This applies to their 
writings and preaching, as well as all other acts. Hence the Scrip- 
tures, even if all their authors were inspired and aimed to give a 
record of the divine illumination, are not inspired. They were 
produced in the same way as other books, and the writers were 
dependent on the usual literary aids. Rothe consequently regards 
the Bible as purely a human production, whose writers were liable 
to error. Its books must therefore be used critically, just as any 
other volume ; nevertheless its contents, and the inspiration re- 
ceived by its authors, give it a peculiar value; we may call it a 
human record of divine revelation. But what this revelation really 
was is not at once apparent; it can only be learned by carefully 
separating the truth from the error. Though Scripture is not itself 
a divine record, we can nevertheless obtain from it a knowledge of 
the inspiration which came to men of old. The Scriptures have a 
divine energy, namely, the power of the testimony of those whom 
God had inspired. Christianity does not rest on an infallible book, 
and faith in such infallibility does not constitute the believer, but 
it rests on a person: and that is genuine Christian faith which be- 
lieves in the reality of a divine revelation and in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The authors of Scripture, prophets and apostles in- 
cluded, simply give their views, their impressions, and show how 
they were affected ; and in this light their writings must be viewed. 
The apostles themselves could not fully appreciate the glory re- 
vealed in Christ, much less could they perfectly describe it ; but 
by taking all the records of Him by the different writers of the 
New Testament we can form a correct idea of Him. By careful 
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study and critical investigation we may gather into a focus the 
numerous rays, and thus obtain a conception of the brightness which 
shone in Christ. Christian truth is subject to development, and 
Rothe thinks that we ought to understand Christ better than the 
apostles did. All progress should contribute to the better under- 
standing of God and his revelation. To despair of the possibility 
of learning from Scripture the true character of the divine revela- 
tion, is evidence of weakness of faith. New Christian truth is 
still added from time to time; it must, however, be tested by the 
revelation of which the Scriptures give a record. This new truth 
is a product of the great salvation introduced by Christ. 

Holding these views, Rothe was perfectly consistent when he de- 
fended the genuineness of divine revelation as strenuously as the 
most orthodox and yet treated the Scriptures as freely as the most 
critical. We now take our leave of this speculative thinker until 
we meet him again in the Protestant Association. 


3. The Neo-Rationalistic Tendency. 


This includes great diversity in doctrine, as well as in religious 
life, in some cases approaching evangelical Christianity, while in 
others its adherents hesitate to acknowledge a personal God and to 
confess faith in the immortality of the soul. It is difficult to give 
the theological status of this tendency, because it glories in its 
liberalism, its doctrinal latitudinarianism, its individualism, and 
its creedlessness. Indeed, doctrinally, it is a trend rather than a 
status; an inquiry and a seeking rather than a settled faith. 
Doubt is very prominent, and the tendency is much more conspic- 
uous in its negations than in its positive declarations. 

This new rationalism differs considerably from the old, which 
prevailed at the close of the last and the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The latter regarded religion as essentially dogma, and neg- 
lected the emotional element ; but the new depreciates doctrine, 
and lays the stress on the emotions and the life. This tendency 
agrees in the main with Schleiermacher in placing the seat of re- 
ligion in the heart, and its leaders speak of themselves as his true 
followers; but others regard them as constituting the left wing of 
his school, and the more evangelical of the mediating theologians 
as the right wing. Through the influence of Schleiermacher, and 
of the religious development of the century, it has become much 
more churchly than the old rationalism. It, in fact, professes to 
aim specially at a revival of a religious spirit and of church love 
among the masses. It not merely claims to be in the church, but 
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to be the true church. It calls itself Christian, evangelical, and 
Protestant, and claims to have the essence of Christianity, and to 
be the legitimate heir of the Reformation. But it is also the heir 
of Strauss and Baur, though it may not go as far in negations as 
they did, and it seeks to conserve what it regards as the kernel 
of Christianity after criticism has destroyed the shell. It is also 
seriously affected by the skepticism prevalent in modern culture, 
though it strives to defend ideal interests against materialism, and 
to establish religion on a psychological and historical basis, so as 
to be secure against the attacks of atheism. 

For more than a century rationalism has been a power in Ger- 
many. Without forming a distinct ecclesiastical organization, it 
affected the universities, the pulpits, and the religious life of the 
masses. In recent times, however, the new rationalism has been 
embodied in a distinct and widely scattered organization. As 
there is no doctrinal standard to which we can appeal, we are 
obliged to go to the declarations of this organization and its lead- 
ers for a correct view of the tendency. 

In September, 1863, a convention of theological professors, 
preachers, and prominent laymen met at Frankfort on the Main 
and formed the Protestant Association (Protestanten Verein). The 
one hundred and thirty-one persons present represented Baden, 
Hanover, Saxony, Thiiringen, Hesse, and Nassau. Baden took 
the most active part in the movement, and four of the professors 
of its university in Heidelberg were among the leaders, namely, 
Rothe, Schenkel, Bluntschli, and Holtzmann; of these, Bluntschli 
and Schenkel were the first presidents of the Association. As the 
professed aim was to include all the elements of Protestantism, 
Professor Baumgarten, of Rostock, also appeared. He was almost 
the only representative of orthodoxy, and hoped here to find that 
freedom which was denied him at home. Professor Ewald, of 
Gittingen, and Dr. C. Schwarz, of Gotha, were also among the 
leaders. 

The new Association claimed to seek the renewal of the evan- 
gelical Protestant Church in the spirit of evangelical freedom and 
in harmony with the entire culture of the present age. In its dec- 
laration of principles it declares that it seeks : — 

“1. The development of the German Evangelical Church on 
the basis of the congregational principle, and to prepare the way 
for an organic connection of the several churches of the land on 
this basis. 

“2. The conservation of the rights, honor, freedom, and inde- 
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pendence of German Protestantism, and opposition to all that is 
unprotestant and hierarchical within the various churches. 

“3. The preservation and development of Christian toleration 
and respect between the different confessions and their adherents. 

“4, The creation and promotion of all those Christian under- 
takings which are the conditions of the moral power and welfare 
of our people.” 

From this it is evident that the Association was more concerned 
about church polity than a doctrinal basis.. Indeed, so heteroge- 
neous were the elements, that doctrinal agreement was out of the 
question. Baumgarten, at this convention, and afterwards, wanted 
something more positive, some definite doctrinal statement; but 
he was informed that the Association must first agree as to nega- 
tions, and that the positive elements must be expected as the re- 
sult of development. Professor Baumgarten, however, discovered 
that he was out of place, and in a few years withdrew from the 
Association. 

The above resolutions, together with the speeches during the 
convention, indicate that the stress was laid on religious freedom, 
on the development of the congregational element, and on the 
adaptation of religion to modern culture. A kind of democratic 
church was desired, without doctrinal restrictions, in which all 
who have religious needs can feel at home. 

Many of Rothe’s friends were greatly surprised at his interest 
in the new organization. However unobjectionable the principles 
adopted might be, the leaders were nearly all men who rejected 
miracles and supernatural inspiration. But Rothe was very tol- 
erant ; and he hoped from the movement a step toward the reali- 
zation of a favorite idea. In 1837 he published a book on “ The 
Beginnings and Organization of the Christian Church,” in which 
he expressed the conviction that the church is only a temporary 
institution, whose place is eventually to be taken by the state. Re- 
ligion and morality, he held, will completely permeate each other, 
and Christianity will affect and control all the interests of man, 
namely, art, science, literature, public life, ete.; that is, its inter- 
ests will not be so limited as those of the church at present, but 
will include all that belongs to the state. When the leaven of 
the gospel has fully permeated the community and all its affairs, 
the church will no longer be needed, but will be absorbed by the 
state. This view is also found in his “ Ethik;” and in the effort 
to establish a free, democratic church, he hoped to see an advance 
toward his ideal. Hence, in his address at the Convention, he 
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emphasized the harmony of religion and culture, and held that 
Christianity is to enter a new arena, namely, the “large field 
which modern culture tills, the entire sphere of our state, and of 
national life.” He also said, “ As far as doctrine is concerned, 
the church of Christ must preach to the present generation, there- 
fore, in its own tongue, namely, by means of its own emotions, 
thoughts, and modes of expression ; not in a dogmatic form, which 
belongs to a period long past, and which has now become almost 
wholly historic, — in a word, not in a statutory form. The real 
demand of the age is more concerned about the great and peculiar 
historic facts, through which there is a divine revelation in the 
world.” 

Rothe is dead, Baumgarten has withdrawn, and new positive 
men have not been drawn into the Protestant Association. It has 
grown in numbers, but not in doctrinal definiteness. From recent 
utterances of its leaders it is evident that its strength still con- 
sists largely in negations and protests. It wants to retain the 
church, and speaks of it as the hope of the world, but the church 
in its sense is ethical and religious rather than doctrinal ; it wants 
to retain the Scripture, but with the admission of the correctness 
of negative criticism, and with the perfect liberty of every one to 
interpret it for himself as a religious book; it wants to retain 
Christ, but without being bound by any orthodox doctrines re- 
specting Him. It emphasizes the formal principle of the Reforma- 
tion, the freedom of each to interpret Scripture for himself; but 
rejects the material principle, the doctrine of justification by faith 
in Jesus Christ. . 

The principles of the Association do not exclude the orthodox ; 
but very naturally these are not attracted by men who have no 
positive creed. Still there are a few members who can hardly be 
classed with rationalists, since they admit the resurrection of 
Jesus. But they are exceptions to the general rule. There are 
also members who seek to secure a distinct doctrinal basis, though 
there seems to be but little hope of success. Nor are all the ra- 
tionalists in the Association. It, in fact, protests against those 
radicals who try to rob Christianity of all that is peculiar, who 
make Jesus a mere Jew, a friend of humanity, a teacher of free- 
dom, virtue, and brotherly love, and who either rob the historic 
Jesus of all that is ideal, or else make Him a myth. The Associ- 
ation, while distinguishing between the real historic Jesus and the 
Christ of John and of Paul, whom it regards as an idealization, 
still views him as really teaching the true doctrine of God, as 
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leading the way to the Father, and as having introduced the most 
perfect religion which can be given to humanity. There is indeed 
no official declaration that these views are held, but they may be 
regarded as an average of the doctrinal position of the members, 
some approaching still nearer to evangelical theologians, others di- 
verging farther to the left. 

The utterances of representative men leave no doubt respecting 
the general character and purpose of the Association. A member 
recently said, “ We protest against hierarchical Romanism, the 
mortal enemy of Protestantism ; against hierarchical, and therefore 
unprotestant, partisanship in the midst of us; against a subjective, 
and therefore unevangelical, exaggeration of Protestant ecclesias- 
tical freedom ; and against godless and unideal materialism.” An- 
other leader says, “ The Protestant Church, instead of being a 
church of theological doctrines, is rather a communion of religious 
life. This life can exist even with a manifold variety of theolog- 
ical views, just as a healing fountain can bring health to all, even 
if their opinions of its remedial ingredients are very different. 
Therefore Christ neither gave nor required the acceptance of a 
dogmatic system, but demanded that each one should take up his 
cross and follow Him. Without injury to the character and ex- 
istence of our church, we can make its gates wide for all such re- 
ligious views as can be harmonized with a Christian religious life.” 
The churchly liberalism, he says, “is no theological school, no new 
dogma.” 

This negative attitude toward doctrine was illustrated by the 
Protestant Association of Bavaria in 1871. A catechism was 
adopted which ignores the doctrine of the Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, natural depravity, and the atonement. The formula of 
baptism also omits the Apostles’ Creed. 

At the organization of the Protestanten Verein, and since then, 
Professor Schenkel has been one of the most influential leaders. 
In 1864 he published “Das Charakterbild Jesu,” a work depend- 
ing largely on the results of the criticisms of Baur and Strauss, 
The example of Renan inspired Schenkel to give a popular repre- 
sentation of Jesus. He says that he aims “to give a truly human 
and really historic representation of the life of Jesus.” The book 
is founded mainly on Mark, whose Gospel he pronounces the oldest 
and most reliable, deserving the preference over the others because 
it omits “the legendary prehistoric” account of Christ’s birth, and 
also the appearance of the risen Jesus and his ascension. He 


pronounces Chap. xvi, 9-20 apocryphal. He holds that the Gospel 
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of John dates from the year 120, and gives an idealized picture of 
Jesus. Matthew and Luke are but secondary authorities, and 
should only be used after thorough criticism. Jesus he pronounces 
the son of Joseph. He indeed appeared to his disciples after his 
crucifixion, but it was simply an inner, visionary, spiritual appear- 
ance, just as the living Christ, as the spirit of the church, lives to 
this day and will continue to live. In 1866 Schenkel declared 
that the time needs “a truly human Saviour whose characteristics 
are not lost in the mist clouds of supernatural phantasies, but 
which appear to us in fresh truthfulness, appeal to us in a human 
manner, and may expect general acceptance.” In the same address 
he said: “ The labors of the ablest and most earnest investigators 
for more than a century have proved incontrovertibly that the 
Biblical books, like all others, originated in a natural way; that 
they must be tested like all other books; and that their historic 
worth and their trustworthiness must be determined by the results 
of this test.” 

Among the influential writers on dogmatics is Professor Bieder- 
mann of Ziirich. His “ Christliche Dogmatik” appeared in 1869. 
He admits his great indebtedness to Hegel, and says of Strauss, 
whom he frequently quotes: ‘I know how much I have been in- 
debted to Strauss from the beginning of my theological studies, 
and shall never be reticent in fully acknowledging this; the less 
shall I be silent the more others withhold this acknowledgment.” 
But he does not want to be regarded as simply a disciple of 
Strauss. He defines religion as an inter-relation between God as 
the Infinite and man as the finite. But what is God? Bieder- 
mann declares that He is absolute, but claims that absoluteness 
cannot be reconciled with personality, therefore he rejects the lat- 
ter. God is absolute spirit, or the spiritual principle of the uni- 
verse, or actus purus. The pantheism is undisguised, and the 
immortality of the soul is resolved into an idea. It is surprising 
that the book bears the title: “Christian Dogmatics.” In Switz- 
erland his influence is probably much greater than in Germany. 

Professor Lipsius, of Jena, in his “ Lehrbuch der evangelisch- 
protestantischen Dogmatik” (1876, second edition 1879), frequently 
quotes Biedermann favorably, and is thoroughly rationalistic, but 
he is more positive than the Ziirich professor, and accepts a per- 
sonal God and the immortality of the soul. Christ, as held by the 
Church, he regards as an idealization of the historic Jesus and a 
transformation of an ideal into history. The union of the divine 
and human in Christ, he claims, is not literal, but signifies that the 
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man Jesus was filled with the divine Spirit. Christ is the ideal 
man made in the image of God. He is the Redeemer because He 
is the founder of a church which knows itself to be reconciled to 
God. This reconciliation is not accomplished through Christ’s 
death as a sacrifice, but God reconciles man to himself in that 
God’s eternal redemptive will is historically realized in Christ for 
the church. Christ’s presence with believers is only the presence 
of his characteristics in them, such as his aim of life and his love. 

The theology of the future is sketched by another leader and one 
of the founders of the Protestant Association. Dr. C. Schwartz, 
Court-preacher in Gotha, gives the hopes of his party, at the close 
of his “ History of the Latest Theology” (8d edition, 1864). “The 
church of the present day is to be built up by means of the deepest 
conscience of the people, not by means of formulas of past centu- 
ries. . . . And how shall the purification of our theology and 
church be accomplished? Above all, by means of a consistent, 
truly speculative, united, and systematic view of the universe 
(Weltanschauung) ; by overcoming the external supernatural form 
which has become foreign to our thinking; by fully and honestly 
rejecting the same as well as all its remnants and appendices, 
with the clear conviction that the substance of Christianity will 
lose by this rejection nothing but the form of externality and arbi- 
trariness in the revealing activity of God. Theology will there- 
fore be speculative, holding aloof from the pantheistic and atheistic 
aberrations of speculation, and opposing, with equal decision, all 
arbitrary and all miracle theology, together with their modern em- 
bellishments.” This theology of the future will be critical, will 
treat the Bible as it does profane literature, and will reject the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures and their authoritative character. It 
will, however, be religious and moral, and, according to the teach- 
ing of Schleiermacher, will see the essence of religion in the emo- 
tional nature. On this basis it will seek to reconstruct the doc- 
trines of religion, and to harmonize Christianity and modern 
culture. The author admits that this is rationalism, but claims 
that it is much higher than the old kind. It is the rationalism 
of a reason given and filled by God; and this reason, taking the 
place of the authority of Scripture and of every other standard, is 
to be the final appeal. 

The rationalists, as well as the evangelical theologians, aim at the 
reconciliation of religion and the antagonistic culture, but they 
seek to accomplish this in different ways. The evangelical schol- 
ars make the Biblical doctrines the starting-point. Some of them 
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may yield positions which are regarded as orthodox, or they may 
strive to give old doctrines a new form, and to establish them by 
means of new proofs; but under no circumstances are they ready 
to give up the supernatural elements of religion, or the redemptive 
character of Christianity. The new rationalism, however, starts 
with the negative results of criticism, and then tries to save what 
is left of religion. Accordingly, the doctrines of Christianity are 
either ignored, or are so recast as to suit the culture which is to be 
conciliated ; but the emotional and the moral elements of religion 
are the more emphasized. As the Scriptural authority is weak- 
ened, more stress is laid on the psychological basis of religion in 
man himself. Indeed, man’s needs are largely made the source 
and authority of religion; and frequently expressions are used 
which savor of Feuerbach’s view, that religion is nothing but a 
product of man’s nature to which no objective reality corresponds. 
Generally, however, rationalism draws from the subjective needs 
the inference that the objects of religion, such as God and immor- 
tality, are real. 

In a word, the evangelical theologians aim to win scholars to the 
gospel; the rationalists aim to adapt Christianity to the culture of 
the day. 

The Friends of Positive Union, as well as the confessional Lu- 
therans, oppose the recognition of the Protestant Association as 
part of the state church. But the Association insists on its right 
to remain in that church, and one of its members gives the follow- 
ing reasons for the coexistence and codperation of the orthodox 
and liberals in the same state church in spite of their differences. 
“Both regard Christianity as the most perfect religion; as one 
which is recognized and proclaimed as a social and moral power 
whose place nothing else can take. Both hold that there is an 
ethical relation of the Divine Being to man. Both claim that the 
Christian’s highest aim is, to become a son of God. Both hold 
that the revelation which each individual experiences in his own 
spirit is most fully represented historically in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Neither party desires to separate Christianity from the 
Person of its founder. Both testify with the Apostle: God was in 
Christ; and his life must be made the starting-point of all relig- 
ious life. To both of them Christ is not merely the religious start- 
ing-point, the founder of religion, but also the ideal to which in 
the various degrees of its religious life humanity looks. Both ex- 
hort to a holy Christian life by following Christ. In the depart- 
ment of humane effort and active love there is a field in which all 
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can codperate in the spirit of peaceful rivalry. Finally, both use 
the same means, namely, instruction, edification, admonition, 
preaching, prayer, and pastoral visitation.” 

Besides the persons already mentioned, Professor Hase, of Jena, 
the well known writer on church history, and Professor O. Pflei- 
derer, of Berlin, author of a “ Religionsphilosophie ” and of a com- 
pend on Christian doctrine and ethics, belong to this tendency. 


4. The School of Ritschl. 


Albrecht Ritschl (born 1822) formerly belonged to the Tiibin- 
gen school; but a more careful study of theshistory of the early 
church led him to abandon its position. Since 1864 he has been 
theological professor in Gottingen. His most elaborate work is 
“The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Redemption,” in 
three volumes, a second edition of which has just appeared. He 
aims to give the Scriptural, historical, and dogmatic exposition of 
the doctrine. So comprehensive is the work, and so fully does it 
discuss related subjects, that it may be regarded as a system of 
Christian dogmatics from the stand-point of the author’s view of 
justification and redemption. For the study of his theology this 
work is by far the most important. Valuable for the same pur- 
pose are two brochures, one entitled, “ Unterricht in der christ- 
lichen Religion,” 1875 (second edition 1881); and the other, 
“Theologie und Metaphysik,” 1881. The former is intended for 
religious instruction in gymnasia, and gives a condensed summary 
of his theology. 

Ritschl wants to free theology from the influence of metaphy- 
sics, and this effort is very significant in determining the charac- 
ter of his system. He holds that if philosophy is used for the 
purpose of discovering the objects of religion or their character, it 
impedes the progress of theology by introducing ideas, discussions, 
and methods, which have no religious significance, and which pro- 
duce distraction without settling anything. He has no confidence 
in natural theology, and does not resort to it for apologetic pur- 
poses. Kant’s position, that metaphysics teaches us nothing re- 
specting God, freedom, and immortality, is also Ritschl’s view. 
Like Kant, he also bases religion on the moral nature in man, 
“on the rock of duty.” He holds that in man’s own nature it has 
so firm a foundation that it requires no metaphysical proofs. Not 
only do man’s needs, especially those of a moral, practical charac- 
ter, demand a God, but they are also proof of his existence. The 
ought of conscience would be absurd and inexplicable if there were 
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no God. This again savors strongly of Kant’s effort to make the 
practical reason give to man that respecting which metaphysics, or 
the speculative reason, had failed to teach him anything. 

This makes it evident why Ritschl’s theology has been called 
“ New Kantianism.” Placing it on a moral foundation, he aims 
to make religion thoroughly practical. Instead of inquiring into 
the metaphysical character of the being of God, he wants simply 
to consider Him so far as He is related to man and has com- 
municable attributes. Thus he holds that the doctrine of the 
omnipotence and omniscience of God has no significance for the 
explanation of nature, but only for the purpose of assuring the 
believer of the providential care of his heavenly Father. “ There- 
fore the thought of the omnipotence of God is consistently per- 
fected in that of his wisdom, omniscience, and helpfulness, in 
relation to the condition and needs of men.” Again he says: 
“ Love is the perfect Christian conception of God.” He is a spir- 
itual person, He is the only God, and is the Creator of the world 
and the Ruler of all. 

Ritschl aims at nothing less than a revolution in theological 
thinking, at the same time seeking to promote the development of 
the existing religious life. Theologically, his place is between the 
evangelical school and the rationalists; but chronologically he 
comes last, his being the latest system. 

He rejects the doctrine of natural depravity, and declares Au- 
gustine’s view, that the original inclination to sin is propagated 
by generation and is viewed as personal guilt, which is punished 
with eternal damnation, as not confirmed by a single writer in the 
New Testament. Sin is not made universal by natural generation, 
nor by a necessity of man’s nature or surroundings, though the 
circumstances in which he is placed allure him to sin. Ritschl 
says: “Sin is apparently an unavoidable product of the human 
will amid the given conditions of its development ; nevertheless, in 
the consciousness of our freedom and independence, it is regarded 
as guilt.” The fact of universal sinfulness must be admitted. 
Jesus was an exception, — He was sinless; but this is not to be 
regarded as at all in conflict with his humanity. 

The calamities which come on man cannot be viewed as a divine 
punishment for sin. They are simply the product of nature, oc- 
casioned either by the natural course of events or resulting natu- 
rally from the sins of men. Properly speaking, the term divine 
punishment can be applied only to our subjective state produced by 
our consciousness of guilt, such as the interference with our free- 
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dom and a lack of confidence in God. From this subjective di- 
vine punishment we are delivered by the redemption in Christ. 
This redemption is the forgiveness of sin, which simply means that 
the separation from God, caused by guilt, is overcome. The ef- 
fect of redemption is nothing but the restoration of man to com- 
munion with God, and the removal of everything from man which 
kept him from God. 

Ritschl teaches that, as far as his nature is concerned, Christ is 
mere man. That which brings Him into relation with God is his 
faith, his purpose, and his life. We can speak of his preéxistence ; 
but its meaning is, that it was the eternal purpose of God’s love 
that Jesus should come into the world and gather under himself, 
as the Head, all the faithful. So we can speak of the continuous 
reign of Christ; but its sense is, that the divine will which pur- 
poses the establishment of the kingdom still continues.1_ He sum- 
marizes his doctrine respecting Christ in the following passage : 
“In order to get a complete conception of the significance of 
Jesus, we must take into account the fact that his mission, or the 
aim of his life, namely, the establishment of the kingdom of God, 
is recognized by himself as the special aim of God in the world. 
The unity with God, which Jesus accordingly asserts for himself, 
applies to the whole sphere of his activity within his calling, and 
therefore consists in the inter-relation existing between the love of 
God and the faithfulness of Jesus to his mission. Now Jesus, be- 
cause He was the first to realize in his own life the purpose of the 
establishment of God’s kingdom, is the only one of his kind; for 
if any one else were to accomplish the same task as perfectly as 
He did, he would be unlike Him in that he would be dependent on 
Him. Hence, as the archetype of humanity, which is to be or- 
ganized into the kingdom of God, He is the original object of the 
divine love, so that the divine love toward the members of God’s 
kingdom is mediated through Him. If, therefore, we estimate ac- 
cording to its full worth this person laboring in his peculiar call- 
ing, — a person whose constant motive is recognized as unselfish 


1 A disciple of Ritschl, Julius Thikétter, of Bremen, says: “ Eine Priiex- 
istenz Christi kennt auch Ritschl, aber es ist die, welche ewig im Liebeswillen 
Gottes begriindet ist, der vor Grundlegung der Welt Veschlossen hat, dass die 
Gemeinde im eingebornen Sohne unter ein Haupt verfasst werde. Ein iiber- 
irdisches Walten Christi nach der Auferstehung ist auch seinem Glauben ge- 
wiss ; aber es ist die Fortdauer desselben Willens, der auf die Herstellung des 
Reiches Gottes gerichtet ist, eines Willens, dessen transcendente Bethiitigung 
im Einzelnen wir nicht kennen.” Darstellung und Beurtheilung der Theologie 
Albrecht Ritschl’s, p. 32. 
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love to men, — we shall see in Jesus the perfect revelation of God 
as love, grace, and faithfulness.” Ritschl means that Christ’s 
purpose is the same as God’s, and that therefore in Christ we have 
a revelation of the divine will. 

Christ is the author of redemption. This must not, however, be 
taken to mean that He renders satisfaction to God for the sins of 
the world by means of his death. Ritschl regards that death as 
merely the culmination of his faithfulness to his calling. He bore 
the sin and punishment of no one; but so unreservedly did He 
devote himself to his mission, that He willingly endured the suf- 
ferings and death connected therewith, recognizing them as part of 
the divine purpose. This faithfulness to his calling in life and 
death may be viewed as a sacrifice, as a free offering of himself to 
God. His aim in this faithfulness was not merely personal; He 
wanted thereby to bring humanity into the same relation to God 
which He himself sustained to the Father. He accomplished all 
that was required to make the communion of himself and all men 
with God possible. 

The result of Christ’s faithfulness is the establishment of God’s 
kingdom. Such prominence is given to this kingdom, that in the 
* Unterricht” it comes first. God aims at its establishment, and 
so does Christ; hence in Christ’s aim we have a revelation of 
God. In order that this kingdom may be founded, God does not 
demand an atonement for sin. In the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment Ritschl seeks the key for the interpretation of Christ’s sacri- 
fice. His conclusion is, that in the death of Jesus there is nothing 
to appease God’s wrath or to effect in any manner a change in the 
relation of God to man. He claims that God, being love, has no 
enmity toward man, and needs no reconciliation; but man, being 
at enmity with God, needs reconciliation to Him. This is brought 
about by Christ’s faithfulness in life and death, by means of which 
He proved that God wants men to come to himself. Thus Christ’s 
sacrifice, redemption, forgiveness, have significance for the sinner 
only ; through these, without any further act or merit on his part, 
he is brought into communion with God. These change the sin- ° 
ner’s attitude to God, not God’s attitude toward him. The justi- 
fication of the sinner means that through Christ he has obtained 
confidence in the love of God as a Father, and that his guilt is no 
obstacle in the way of communion with Him. Thus restored to 
God, the believer will experience all the blessings of forgiveness, 
and his justification becomes the source of the Christian life. 


The church ascribes divinity to Christ and calls him the Son of 
VOL. I.— No. 3. 21 
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God. Ritschl explains it in this way. In Jesus we have the love, 
patience, purpose, and the victory over the world, which are also 
characteristic of God. Christ, therefore, in manifesting these qual- 
ities in his life and death, gave a perfect revelation of God, and 
for this reason divinity has been ascribed to Him. He says: “ It 
is presupposed that the divinity of Christ is not intended to indi- 
cate an absolute distance between his person and the members of 
his church. Originally, that attribute was rather meant in this 
sense: that the divinity of Christ is a direct guaranty that the 
whole human nature is to be made divine.” Nevertheless, Christ 
is peculiar, for none can share with Him the glory of founding the 
kingdom of God. He is also the Lord of the kingdom ; and as 
its Founder and Lord He is an object of love. 

Christ being godlike, every believer is through his example and 
teaching also to become godlike in heart and purpose and life. 
The perfect religion was given to the world by Christ, and for a 
knowledge of it we depend solely on the Scriptures. Being a 
religion which redeems man, it does not merely restore him to God 
in conversion, but it also keeps him from sin. It frees man from 
sin’s dominion, makes him master of himself, raises him above the 
evils of this life, and gives him the victory over the world. That 
redemption which removes from man everything which keeps him 
from God, also gives him the assurance that he is justified. This 
assurance is attained by confidence in God and through the Chris- 
tian graces, such as patience amid sufferings, and humility. He 
who believes in Christ’s revelation of the Father as love and as 
ready to receive sinners cannot doubt his access to God. Thus 
men are saved through faith in Jesus Christ. 

This theology, which aims to be wholly practical, which professes 
to stand solely on Scripture, which denies the divinity of Christ’s 
nature and yet admits his sinlessness and his resurrection, and 
which retains the usual religious terms, but gives them a new mean- 
ing, is exciting much and violent discussion. In books, pamphlets, 
reviews, and religious journals, it is treated as the burning ques- 
* tion in theological literature; and numerous pastoral conferences 
have passed condemnatory resolutions. A prominent orthodox 
minister recently said: ‘“ We have more reason to fear it than the 
Protestant Association.” It is still in a formative state, and the 
school is actively engaged in developing and defending it. Al- 
ready it has won able adherents, among them Professors W. Herr- 
mann, of Marburg, Bender, of Bonn, and, in some of the main 
points, Kaftan of Berlin, the successor of Dorner, appointed in 
spite of his protest. 
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It is impossible to determine the strength and influence of each of 
the four parties described. There are in Germany seventeen Uni- 
versities with Protestant theological faculties. Nominally, eleven 
of these belong to the United Church, namely, Berlin, Bonn, Bres- 
lau, Halle, Greifswald, Kénigsberg, Marburg, Giessen, Heidel- 
berg, Jena, Strassburg; six belong to the Lutheran, namely, Er- 
langen, Leipsic, Rostock, Gottingen, Kiel, Tiibingen. , Since 1876 
the number of theological students has greatly increased. In 1863 
there were 2,474; in 1876, only 1,532; in 1881, as many as 2,484. 
In the corresponding years the United Universities had 1,482, 679, 
1,300 theological students, while the Lutheran had 992, 853, 1,184. 
At present the number in all the Protestant Universities is prob- 
ably over one thousand more than in 1881. 

The above, owing to the freedom prevalent in German Universi- 
ties, gives no idea of the strength of the respective tendencies. In 
general, it may be said that the Confessional Lutheran tendency 
prevails at Erlangen, Rostock, and Leipsic, though in the last the 
Evangelical is also well represented. The Evangelical tendency 
prevails at Halle, Berlin, and Tibingen, and is strongly represented 
in various other Universities. Heidelberg, Jena, and Strassburg 
are the strongholds of rationalism.!_ The theology of Ritschl pre- 
dominates at Gottingen (though the faculty also has Evangelical 
theologians), Giessen, and Marburg. In Breslau there are Con- 
fessional, as well as Evangelical, theologians. In Bonn there are 
Evangelical theologians (among them Christlieb), besides repre- 
sentatives of rationalism and one member of Ritschl’s school. In 
1881 Leipsic had the largest number of theological students, 474 ; 
Halle had 321; Berlin, 284; Tiibingen, 281; Heidelberg had the 
least. While the number studying theology is much larger now, 
it is not probable that the proportion has changed much. 

If we look at the different countries, we may say in general that 
in Prussia the Evangelical party predominates, though there are 
districts in which Confessional Lutheranism is influential, but the 
Protestant Association is weak.2 In Saxony Confessional Luther- 
anism predominates, though the Evangelical party is also strong ; 
rationalism has few representatives. Mecklenburg and Schleswig- 

1 It is a significant fact that in 1863, the year in which the Protestant Asso- 
ciation was formed, Heidelberg had 110 theological students; in 1876 it had 
13 ; in 1881, 29. This winter it has 42. 

2 For this summary I am largely indebted to Professor Messner of the Berlin 
University, whose position, as editor for twenty-five years of a religious journal, 


has given him special facilities for learning the tendencies prevalent in various 
parts of Germany. 
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Holstein ‘are Confessional ; Bavaria and Hanover are largely so, 
though in both there are members of the Protestant Association, 
and in the latter also representatives of Ritschl’s school. Wiir- 
temberg is Evangelical. In Baden and Alsace and in parts of 
Thuringia rationalism prevails; and if we go outside of Germany, 
the same must be said of Holland and Switzerland. 

Often the different tendencies exist side by side, and in some 
countries all of them are found. While their relative strength 
cannot be definitely determined, there is no question that the Con- 
fessional and the Evangelical parties are far more. numerous and 
influential in the church than the other two. They also control 
the largest number of the theological and religious journals. At 
the meeting of the Protestant Association in May, 1883, it was 
stated regretfully that in the largest state church, namely, in 
Prussia, as well as in most of the other state churches of Germany, 
orthodoxy still reigned supreme. But while the majority of the 
theological professors and of the preachers are Biblical, skepticism 
and religious indifferentism prevail to .a large extent among the 
masses. 


J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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SHALL CONGRESS INVESTIGATE DIVORCE? 


NEARLY a score of petitions from different parts of the country have 
already been sent to Washington, asking Congress to investigate the di- 
vorce laws of the several States, and to decide whether it is best to take 
any action securing uniformity. These petitions will soon be followed 
by others. Several influential congressmen favor the investigation, and 
it is probable that the proposal will receive early attention. 

Let us understand precisely what the movement is. Congress is not 
asked to legislate on this subject, for it clearly has not the power, unless, 
in certain cases, to give effect to decisions. The States have never com- 
mitted to the United States legislation and jurisdiction concerning mar- 
riage. Only by an amendment to the Constitution, agreed to by three 
fourths of the States, can the federal government have any authority over 
marriage and divorce. Congress, then, is asked to investigate the laws of 
the several States, and if thought best, the statistics of divorce, in order 
to determine whether or not a constitutional amendment securing uni- 
formity shall be recommended to the States. Investigation with such an 
object is clearly within its power. 

As to the importance of having uniform laws, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. The only question now is concerning the method of 
procedure. The evils of divorce are generally admitted. The rapid in- 
crease of divorce is alarming. In every State where statistics have been 
gathered it is found that the ratio of divorces to marriages has been ad- 
vancing during the last few years. The basis of comparison is rela- 
tively unimportant. Whether the ratio is found by comparing the di- 
vorees of each year with the marriages of that year, or with the entire 
number of married couples residing in the State, the result is the same. 
Divorces are more frequently sought and obtained than in former years. 
This increase also has accompanied the extension of causes for which di- 
vorce may legally be granted. Governor Robinson of Massachusetts, in 
his message to the legislature, refers to the statistics of divorce of the last 
twenty years, and says, “The array of facts presented is most striking. 
Step by step greater facility in obtaining a dissolution of the marriage 
bond has been secured, the causes for full divorce have been increased 
from two to nine, and the party against whom a divorce has been granted 
may now, in all cases, after two years marry again, even in the face of a 
record of shameless debauchery, brutality, or profligacy. Considering 
the ratio of divorces to marriages, or to the population of the State, the 
increase in the number of divorces is alarmingly excessive. The evil is - 
so threatening, the tendencies are so dangerous, that the protest of every 
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thoughtful person ought to be uttered against further destruction of the 
safeguards of the marriage contract, or of domestic purity and integrity.” 
Growing disregard of the sanctity of marriage is not owing to the influx 
of foreigners, except in a few Western cities, for the Romish Church is 
uncompromisingly opposed to divorce, but is found chiefly among Amer- 
icans. Moreover, some of the New England States show the largest 
proportion of divorces to marriages. 

Ignorance of these facts is disappearing. Few reforms have made so 
rapid progress as divorce reform. The condition of things, of which 
scarcely any were aware five years ago, is now recognized on all hands. 
The pulpit and the press discuss the subject frequently, and conventions 
and conferences of the great religious denominations adopt suitable resolu- 
tions. The reform has advanced to the stage when the question is asked 
on all sides, What shall be done about it? On the legal side, two 
changes are to be desired. One, the reduction of causes for which di- 
vorce may be granted ; the other, uniformity of laws in allgthe States, in 
place of existing diversity. If uniformity can be secured it is believed 
that a reduction of causes would also be secured. Diversity of laws is a 
fruitful source of easy divorce and remarriage. The law of New York 
allows divorce for certain causes, though not allowing the divorced per- 
son in those cases to remarry. But the person divorced in New York 
may go over into Pennsylvania, marry again, and immediately return to 
New York to live. A Massachusetts man gains a residence in Rhode 
Island, or in some Western State, applies for a diyorce, gains his case by 
default of the other party to appear, who knows nothing of the appeal, 
and marries again on the way home. Instances of this sort might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Since not only morals, but also tenure of prop- 
erty, and other legal rights, are affected by this condition of affairs, the 
evil is deplorable for every reason. 

How shall uniformity be secured? Governor Robinson apparently 
favors concurrent action of the States. He says, “‘ Uniformity in legisla- 
tion in all the States is in the highest degree desirable. I submit to you 
to consider whether it would not be wise to inaugurate measures by con- 
ference, or otherwise, toward concurrence of action throughout the coun- 
try.” This may prove to be the best method. It may be found to have 
decided advantages. Meantime, the measure proposed in the petition 
to Congress has much to commend it, and does not conflict with any ac- 
tion which may be taken by this or that State. The petitioners do not 
beg that the Constitution may be amended, but that inquiries may be 
made, as a result of which an intelligent decision may be reached as to 
the best method of securing uniformity. The facts may show that there is 
need of an amendment, or they may show that there is no such need. If 
an amendment is recommended, its character could be wisely determined. 

- If an amendment is not thought advisable, the States would have the 
benefit of the information gained to guide them in securing uniformity 
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concurrently. If it is left to the States, there would, of course, be the 
danger that afterwards this or that State would add to the number of 
causes ; but this danger might, perhaps, be guarded against. A very 
important suggestion is that made by Rev. Mr. Dike, the first authority 
on this subject in the country, and also an earnest and indefatigable de- 
fender of the sacredness of the family. He says, “ If an amendment to 
the Constitution in the interests of uniformity were found necessary, it 
might, and it might not, transfer jurisdiction of divorce, or of mar- 
riage and divorce, to the federal courts. The entire effect of the amend- 
ment might be simply to prescribe a uniform basis on which marriage 
and divorce laws, in the several States, should be made and administered. 
Thus the whole matter might be left to the administrative care of the 
several States as completely as it now is, and with the advantage of fixed 
uniformity, without disturbing the relation of the States to the general 
government.” Mr. Dike evidently does not care for definite action until 
a later time, when the facts are gathered. The first object of the me- 
morial is to gain information. Its supporters are by no means committed 
to the method of amending the Constitution, some of them being in favor 
of the inter-state method of securing uniformity. What is wanted is an 
intelligent basis of procedure. 

It is not unlikely that the legal bearings of the subject may be found 
to be international. Our relations with Canada in this respect, and with 
more distant countries, may require attention. 

It may be that the agitation of the Mormon iniquity will induce Con- 
gress to make this investigation. Congressmen, who, for political rea- 
sons, are opposed to disturbing the Mormons, might remind New Eng- 
land Senators, when they advocate harsh measures, that the condition of 
things with the family is no better than it should be in their own States ; 
that under easy divorce the only difference between Utah and New Eng- 
land is, that in Utah polygamy consists in having several wives simulta- 
neously, while in New England polygamy is consecutive. Needed legis- 
lation against Mormonism might be impeded by attaching divorce inquiry 
as arider. More improbable attempts have been successful. It is im- 
portant, then, that the evils growing out of conflicting laws of marriage 
and divorce in the States should be considered by themselves, and con- 
sidered soon. 

The individualism which lies at the root of easy divorce has gone too 
far. Unmixed selfishness chafes under the restraints of marriage, and 
seeks more congenial companionship. The fancied rights of the individ- 
ual make him unmindful of his duties. The family must not be sacri- 
ficed to the individual. The facility with which divorce may be procured 
makes many marriages mere experiments. The solemn promise no 
longer means “ till death us do part,” but till one of us becomes tired of 
the other. There are those who do not leave out of sight the laxity of 
law, even at the moment of marriage. Stringent divorce laws would di- 
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minish the number of hasty marriages. No relation, indeed, should be 
more carefully dealt with than this. Bungling legislation would work 
untold mischief. But, on the other hand, neither should purity of mor- 
als, good order, the rights of children, and the sacredness of the family 
be neglected to secure individual liberty which, in this case, is too often 
mere license. 


OPINIONS AT SECOND-HAND. 


Ar a recent meeting of an association of ministers, Professor Ladd’s 
book on the Bible was the subject of discussion. Nearly all the clergy- 
men present expressed themselves unfavorably. At length some one said 
he should like to know how many had read the book and were therefore 
capable of forming an opinion, when it appeared that not one of them 
had read it, and only three had even seen it. They had accepted with- 
out question the critical (or uncritical) judgment of some religious news- 
paper or periodical. 

Unfortunately, this: instance is not singular, nor is this mode of criti- 
cism limited in its application to one class of writings. Jonathan Ed- 
wards complained that his opponents, themselves clergymen, did not un- 
derstand nor carefully read his published works. No assumption is safer, 
indeed, than that every book which departs from current views will be 
condemned by many who have never seen it, but who follow the opinions 
of others, and thus criticise at second or third hand. Dr. Bushnell had 
good reason to complain that his adversaries did not take pains to obtain 
correct knowledge of his views, but blindly followed the lead of untrust- 
worthy critics. During earlier controversies in Connecticut the same 
injustice was suffered on both sides. 

It is surprising that educated men, men who profess to be guides in 
religious thought, and from whom candor at least should be expected, 
will adopt at second-hand conclusions which should be accepted only 
after careful examination, and upon subjects which involve the most sa- 
cred interests. That should be. an oracle well-nigh infallible, whose de- 
liverances are not questioned, and which supersedes the need of form- 
ing one’s own intellectual judgments. When the Pope issues an Index 
Expurgatorius, all good Roman Catholics accept it as final, but it can 
hardly be believed that educated ministers in New England, and at this 
time of day, will meekly adopt as irresponsible, and for aught they 
know, unintelligent opinion. It is not affirmed that every minister is 
bound to read every new book on Biblical criticism or theology, for life 
is short, the world is busy, and of making many books there is no end ; 
but it should go without saying that no book which is the result of wide 
and patient research, and which is put forth with honest intentions, should 
be condemned by those who are ignorant of its contents, merely because 
a newspaper, which avows itself the organ of opposite views, sees fit to 
criticise it unfavorably. 
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Compare with this blind following of guides, who may themselves be 
blind, the judicial temper which refuses to form conclusions without 
direct knowledge. A well-known lawyer who is widely interested in 
theology remarked concerning a publication which was exciting much 
attention that it was not competent for him to express an opinion, for 
he had not examined the work. When speaking, however, of a pam- 
phlet which was making some stir he pronounced emphatically concern- 
ing it, and claimed the right to do so because he had studied it with 
painful diligence. A professor of political economy was asked what he 
thought of a certain speech by a member of Congress, who was also 
prominent in religious and educational circles, a speech which had been 
praised and blamed with equal heat. The professor said, “ You must 
excuse me from giving an opinion, for I have seen only brief reports 
and partisan comments in the newspapers. I hope to have the full text 
in a few days.” The oft-repeated and urgent advice of a wise instructor 
to his pupils was, “ Verify your references, verify your references.” As 
far as possible have knowledge at first-hand. If at second-hand, do not 
take for granted the intelligence and honesty of your informant. 

Let one suffer from second-hand criticism of his own views, and he 
will perceive the depravity of it. At a convention composed of men 
who are not classed as orthodox, or even progressively orthodox, a dis- 
cussion was held on the rational use of the Bible. One speaker after 
another satirized the uses of the Bible declared to be habitual with evan- 
gelical preachers, and ridiculed their theories of inspiration. The 
speakers may have believed all they said, but, if so, they were grossly 
misinformed, and had taken exceptions as the rule. An orthodox 
preacher, who sat in a corner of the church, boiled with indignation as 
he listened to such misrepresentations, and lost his night’s sleep in right- 
eous anger. Quietness came only with the charitable reflection that he 
and his beloved church were the victims of second-hand criticism. 

If preachers allow others to read books for them, yet talk as con- 
fidently as if they did their own reading, they also allow others to think 
for them, and theologize for them, and believe for them. The clerical 
profession is often compared unfavorably with the legal profession in this 
very respect, and doubtless with some justice. It is said that lawyers 
(and the same might be said of physicians and students of the natural 
sciences) are more cautious than clergymen in reaching conclusions, and 
especially are slower to adopt the opinions of others. The conditions 
under which a preacher finds himself make this one of his peculiar 
dangers. The lawyer knows that another lawyer sits inside the rail of 
the court-room, ready. to scrutinize his citation and challenge his opinion, 
and after a few exposures of his mistakes he learns to verify his refer- 
ences and to have a reason for the opinion that is in him. But preachers 
are exempt from immediate reply to any, even the rashest statements ; 
their assertions are never publicly, and seldom privately, challenged ; and 
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congregations always appear to be in a docile, uncritical mood. Indeed, 
there are some who consider it wrong to criticise sermons, and the 
preacher himself occasionally rebukes those who listen in a critical spirit. 
It is thought a virtue to speak favorably of a sermon which is mistaken 
in its facts and prejudiced in its assertions. These conditions easily in- 
duce a careless habit on the part of the preacher in forming opinions 
on all subjects, and may encourage a foolish and fatal facility in adopt- 
ing the strong assertions of others merely because they fall in with his 
own preconceived notions. The fact, also, that the preacher is expected 
to speak positively, giving forth, as the phrase goes, no uncertain sound, 
tends to make him dogmatic on subjects of which he may be densely 
ignorant, or upon which he has only borrowed opinions. Clergymen 
need to guard themselves against this constant and subtle temptation to 
inaccuracy and dogmatism. The pulpit is brought into disrepute among 
thinking men because the temptation is not resisted. Said a sensible 
man, when a minister’s name was given as authority for a statement, 
“ ministers take one-sided views.” Silently, but surely, a verdict is form- 
ing against the preacher, if he is unguarded in his assertions, and thus 
the gospel loses some of its advantage. The Word of God may be 
handled deceitfully and even ignorantly. Unwittingly, because he does 
not verify his references, the speaker does injury to his good cause. It 
is still worse when he deliberately trusts to the ignorance of his audience. 
He lets a statement go, although he is a little doubtful of it, because he 
thinks no one will suspect it. The unqualified assertion that the first 
chapter of Genesis in all its details is in exact agreement with the latest 
conclusions of physical science would not be so stoutly maintained if the 
preacher should perceive a professional scientist in the congregation. 
Farmers and sailors despise a minister whose profuse illustrations ex- 
hibit his ignorance of agriculture and navigation. Even concerning sub- 
jects with which they are not familiar, plain people have a fine instinct 
to distinguish knowledge based on facts from assertion based on bor- 
rowed opinion. They sometimes doubt whether the eminent authorities 
claimed as advocates of the views which the speaker adopts are fairly 
dealt with. They feel that detached sentences in the writer’s very lan- 
guage may give a wrong impression. What else does he say ? 

We would not bring a railing accusation against our brethren in the 
ministry. The judicial temper is sometimes found in the pulpit. But, 
for the reasons given, preachers are in danger of allowing their asser- 
tions to outrun their knowledge. If they become identified with a party 
in the church, they are all the more likely to pass unfavorable judgment 
on the books, views, and even character, of those who belong to the op- 
posing party. The man who does his reading at second-hand will surely 
do his preaching at second-hand, and will show himself a partisan. 

We have dwelt on the injury done by want of fairness and of personal 
knowledge to the preacher himself and to the gospel he stands to de- 
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fend,—we might have emphasized other evils. In the case of writ- 
ings on religious subjects, serious injustice may be done to Christian 
brethren. To condemn a man unheard, to excite suspicion against a 
man merely because some one else sees fit to suspect him, is a wicked 
thing. Pretended or genuine jealousy for the truth cannot atone for 
unfairness. It is also probable that second-hand criticism will attribute 
to an author opinions he does not hold, and that strength will be wasted 
in misdirected opposition. Pursuit goes off on the wrong scent, and the 
real error is free to run where it will. If an army remains encamped 
before deserted fortifications, the enemy entrenching himself at another 
point chuckles with delight. 

But, apart from all this, too much cannot be said in urging all Chris- 
tian ministers to know whereof they affirm. A preacher of the gospel 
above all men should have the virtue of honesty. He should never deal 
falsely even with an enemy. It should rarely be possible for a hearer to 
say that in this or that particular, to his certain knowledge, there was 
misrepresentation. It should not be matter of surprise, as it apparently 
is, when it can be said of a clergyman that he is perfectly candid, and 
has the merit of frankness. Want of candor is always felt. ‘ Does the 
preacher really mean all he says? Are these his deliberate opinions, 
or is he echoing the thoughts of others”? It is a bad sign when the 
preacher asserts in public what he qualifies or even apologizes for in 
conversation. 

Those ministers have most influence who have most honesty. Intellec- 
tual candor, just concessions to the views of others, habitual caution in 
the statement of facts, give the preacher incalculable power when he 
does express himself with positiveness. One of the finest compliments 
ever paid to a Christian minister was the remark of a hearer after a 
sermon on an unpopular doctrine. He said: ‘‘ That man would not ex- 
press such views unless he had good reasons, nor unless he honestly be- 
lieved them to be true.” 


THE METHODS OF CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE. 


Tue recent death of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, at Malden, Mass., has 
called fresh attention to a notable, and in some respects, a unique in- 
stance of Christian beneficence. 

At the death of her husband, a few years ago, Mrs. Stone found her- 
self in possession of property to the amount of between two and three 
millions. Mr. and Mrs. Stone had lived a remarkably simple and unos- 
tentatious life. He had belonged to that class of business men who pre- 
fer safety to rapid accumulation. If not fond of brilliant financiering, 
he was distinguished for an instinct in discerning risk, however spe- 
ciously disguised, which in some men is a genius. His growing fortune 
brought with it no expensive ambitions, either for himself or his wife. 
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When its final disposition became a pressing question, a gengral under- 
standing was established between them, that, after a generous provision 
for relatives, the bulk of the property should be devoted to educational 
and charitable purposes. At his death this great charge fell into the 
hands of Mrs. Stone. Upon the basis of a singularly kind and sympa- 
thetic nature, a life of conscientious Christian devotedness had wrought 
in this admirable woman a type of benevolence, as yet seldom attained 
even among the disciples of Him who went about doing good. Calling 
to her aid a gentleman exceptionally qualified to give both information 
and advice, she carefully made her investments where the surest and 
most permanent returns could be secured. It was the transfer to the 
interests of Christ’s spiritual kingdom of the business principles and 
methods which her husband had used in building up his own private for- 
tune. Not only were unworthy objects avoided, but inferior objects also. 
Only the best, regarding the elements of large returns, of safety, and of 
permanence, were selected. The result promises to be, so far as human 
foresight can determine it, that the two million dollars she has invested 
will yield the largest immediate profits, chiefly in the production of cul- 
tivated and scholarly minds for Christ’s service, and that this income 
will continue for an indefinite period, increasing rather than diminishing, 
—a river, like that seen by the Psalmist, “the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of our God.” 

This principle of benevolent investment, though not peculiar to this 
case, has yet been so marked a feature in it, as to challenge attention. It 
corresponds to the principle observed in business in investing trust funds. 
The object is security and a permanent income; while, if the element of 
perpetuity can be added so that the property can be handed down un- 
impaired to future generations, a large sacrifice of present profit is con- 
sidered justifiable. No charitable investments meet all these conditions 
so fully as the endowments connected with educational institutions. Ex- 
perience has shown their exceptional safety and their freedom from the 
danger of perversion. Conscientious and enlightened men have the con- 
trol of them. Watchful eyes are constantly upon them. Every personal 
interest connected with their administration demands their protection. 
Very few losses have occurred, and, in these cases, such was the void 
created, the loss has been speedily made up, often by the custodians them- 
selves. Still less numerous have been the instances of mal-administra- 
tion ; and in these cases the evil has been uniformly due to the selection 
by the donors themselves of trustees, identified with local interests con- 
tiguous to, but distinct from, the institutions endowed. The peculiar 
economy and conscientiousness of the clergy, who are largely in the pre- 
ponderance among the managers of benevolent and especially of educa- 
tional funds, have contributed to this result, far more than is supposed 
by the general public. 

Another feature of this great charity, a feature which unfortunately is 
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a marked peculiarity of this case, in which few others have thus far 
shared, is that the donor has not been merely a testator, but the almoner 
of her own gifts. At this point also the lessons of experience are many 
and decisive. The difficulties attending the execution of the will of a 
testator, though the utmost care and foresight are employed, have be- 
come proverbial. But these difficulties, if carefully studied, will be found 
to cluster chiefly about the initiation of designated enterprises. At the 
outset will appear the struggle of the heirs-at-law, whose hopes, for long 
years perhaps, have grown into such confident anticipations as to inspire 
the honest conviction that a fraud and a robbery have been practiced 
upon them, when they see their treasures flowing into the channels of 
benevolence. Next come the perils of administration and execution ; the 
risks of building, costly mistakes in selecting sites, or making contracts ; 
lack of personal and competent supervision, the wastes of inexperience, 
the numberless methods by which legacies can be frittered away upon ill- 
considered and unfruitful schemes. 

Mrs. Stone ran no such risks. She was content with the income of a 
moderate sum for her own use. She generously provided for her hus- 
band’s relatives and for her own, and put them at once, and under her 
own eye, into possession of the portions she had designed for them. 
She sent joy into many a suffering but sensitive household. She aided 
the aspirations of many a diligent and devoted student. Her last years 
were made warm and bright with the gratitude of those who received her 
gifts, not from her executors, but from her own personal ministry. But 
still more compensating were her investments of the talents committed 
to her, in the institutions of learning which were the chief objects of her 
interest. Some of these became relieved from the embarrassments of 
years. Some were strengthened at their weakest point. All were in- 
spired with new courage and hope. The least of the annual dividends of 
usefulness coming from these great charities are those first received. As 
the machinery they have created becomes adjusted, and other appli- 
ances become adjusted around them, a constant increment will appear in 
this income of educated minds and consecrated liyes. 

We commend this rare example of “ business shrewdness,” if it be not 
better called Christian wisdom, to the thought of all whose work is as- 
signed in the department of supplies, the commissary duty, necessary as 
it is honorable, in the armies of the King. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE MAN AND HIS MANNER. 


“THE King is dead: long live the King,” cried the French in the old 
days of Monarchy, in the same breath mourning the demise of one mon- 
arch and hailing the advent of his successor. ‘The King is dead,” cry 
the American people, lamenting the death of their moral king of persua- 
sive speech. They begin the accents of welcome, “ Long live the King,” 
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but stop at the first syllable. Welcome is changed into inqffry, Is there 
any? Who ishe? Some say that in the death of Phillips there is an 
end of American eloquence; others are discoursing upon the causes that 
account for the Decline and Fall of American Oratory. Our present 
concern is not so much with the coming ruler who shall sway our hearts 
with his eloquence as with the incomparable voice, now forever silent, 
that brought every listener under its magical dominion. 

To speak of Wendell Phillips as the Orator of Popular Reform is to 
describe his entire career. Except the sacred temple of his hearth, he 
knew no other devotion than the Platform as the Tribune of the people. 
On the threshold of manhood he discovered that his vocation was to act 
upon his fellow-men by his voice alone. The Sources of Power in his 
Oratory were peculiarly rich and varied. “There is no true eloquence,” 
says Emerson, “unless there is a man behind the speech.” The best 
blood of an untitled Puritan aristocracy flowed in his veins. His gentle 
birth and breeding imparted to his mien and bearing the easy dignity 
and self-poise of a patrician. Whenever Phillips spoke his audience felt 
that there was not only a man behind the speech, but a gentleman — one 
of the brave old Sir Philip Sidney and John Hampden sort. His inher- 
ited feeling for what is morally heroic and ideal gave his oratory its 
‘captivating power of style; the force of his strenuously earnest and sin- 
cere personality gave his eloquence concentration and passion ; his exqui- 
site sensibility and fineness of nervous organization pervaded voice, figure, 
and action with a magnetic charm of reality and naturalness. To explain 
his oratory is simply to say that God organized Wendell Phillips for “the 
mystery of commanding” multitudes by speech as He did Jenny Lind 
by song. It was but natural that he should be elegant, noble in form 
and feature, endowed with genius, and excite the admiration and respect 
of all around him. He was not merely eloquent, he was eloquence. 
His daily life was identical with his rhetorical life. His oratory, in its 
elements, was all of a piece. Ideas, style, and delivery had, in the lan- 
guage of criticism, “the wholeness of good tissue.” Hence, the total 
impression of his marvelous oratory was that of polished power, steadily 
moving with the unconscious grace of ease. 

The historical situation of the most active part of his life furnished 
him with some of the grandest themes that could engage an ardent soul 
pervaded with a passion for justice. The air was electric with the spirit 
of reform. He was called to the dangerous mission of speaking to an 
excited populace, sometimes aroused to tumult, and he accomplished his 
mission with the graceful power of a gentleman and a hero. Modern 
history affords but one parallel, the eloquent Frenchman, Alphonse de 
Lamartine. 

While the peculiar effect of his speaking resided in the nobleness and 
unity of delivery as the spontaneous expression of his chaste, elegant, and 
heroic nature, rather than in any one of its details, the Elements of Power 
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were nevestheless discoverable to critical study. Upon rising to speak, 
he slowly buttoned his black frock-coat, and advanced to his position 
upon the platform with the easy deliberation of a gentleman in his draw- 
ing-room. Unlike Webster, he never appeared in the conventional even- 
ing dress. Before he opened his lips to speak, his presence filled the eye. 
His attitude was a subject for the sculptor. The weight of the body was 
usually supported upon the’ left foot, with the right slightly advanced at 
an easy angle, his head bent slightly forward and gently inclined to one 
side. The attitude was the union of firmness and repose, the perfect 
economy of muscular effort. The auditor unconsciously felt the force of 
the orator’s own remark, — “In a public speaker, physical advantages 
are half the battle.” 

The chief weapon of his oratory was his voice. In its natural powers 
it was not remarkable, either for its intensity, volume, or compass. The 
secret of its physical influence lay partly in its peculiar “quality,” or 
timbre. The musical register was a baritone, used in the upper series 
of the chest notes. With its absolute purity, and its density of vibratory 
resonance, his voice possessed a carrying power that penetrated to every 
part of any large audience-room. The character of the voice — the man 
in it — had the effect of “finding” its auditor. It had an intimate tone, 
as if it were speaking to each one as an unknown friend. To our ear it 
was the penetrating mellowness of the flute rather than the stirring note 
of the bugle. Another element in its magical charm was the easy 
method of its production. The beauty and sweetness of the instrument 
was much, but it needed the skillful artist to make and control the music. 
The modulations were regulated by the sureness of his perfect taste. 
They were the flexible intonations of elevated conversation. His modu- 
lation, like. his style and diction, was the perfection of talking to people. 
It had the indescribable grace of genuineness, and the note of distinction 
which marks the conversational tones of a true gentleman. 

In the rate of utterance he achieved the rare excellence of speaking 
deliberately without seeming slow. He was thus enabled to secure audi- 
bility and distinctness by giving sufficient time, or “ quantity” to the 
formation of the open vowels and a clear-cut stamp to the consonants. 
Who ever heard Wendell Phillips mar his speaking by hurry? Yet who 
ever heard him when he did not speak like a man alive? His natural 
sense of perfection in his art led him to conform his pronunciation to the 
best standards. Occasionally he would make a slip. In the same speech 
he would say “@ither” and “ither,” “ philosophical” and “ philosoph- 
ical.” With an indifference to the foppery of culture, he would put 
to frequent use the colloquialisms, “well,” “can’t,” “wasn’t,” “ don’t,” 
“won't,” “would n’t,” “should n’t,” but from his refined lips they 
seemed almost to gain authority and propriety. We do not speak of 
them for imitation ; they were simply in harmony with his general collo- 
quial method of delivery. In the use of the intellectual and emotional 
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instruments of expression, — “ emphasis” and “force,” “ inflection ” and 
“ pitch,” “movement” and “ pause,” — he had a felicity which attuned 
them to every shade of sentiment and meaning. He possessed the power 
of investing significant words and phrases with a peculiarly impressive 
effect. Whenever he wished the audience to weigh any important 
thought he had just uttered, he made a most skillful use of the emphatic 
pause. Sometimes the pause would be made before the word ; then the 
word came with the added value of an aroused curiosity. But when his 
voice stopped, his mind did not. The interval was always filled with 
some expressiveness of manner that enhanced the vividness of the 
thought.” 

The dramatic expression of emotion he almost never indulged in. 
There was no “start theatric” in his sincere manner. There were no 
tears in this beautiful voice. His was a nature full of tenderness, but 
not of pathos. ‘“ Why cannot I make an audience cry as you do?” he 
once asked Anna Dickinson. “ Because, Mr. Phillips, you never ery 
yourself,” was the truthful reply. In his poetical quotations he usually 
lowered his pitch, slightly retarded his movement, softened the force, 
and infused the tones with his deep appreciation of the sentiment, but he 
attempted no more. The effect was simplicity itself, but was profoundly 
impressive. Who that ever heard his “O’Connell ” can forget the thrilling 
plaintiveness of melody in which he repeated the lines, — “O Ireland ! 
my country, the hour of thy pride and thy splendor hath passed,” ete. ? 
Who could lodge a witticism or tell a story with more deftness, point, 
and refinement of manner? This melodious tongue had not only the 
honey of the bee, it had also its sting. In his most pitiless invective — 
and Edmund Burke was no greater master of this terrible weapon — his 
eyes were half closed in withering scorn, and his voice was smooth, 
steady, and low. 

His Action was characterized by a manly force, unstudied grace, signifi- 
cance, and just precision. His gesture was neither vehement nor redun- 
dant. No speaker ever better understood or more finely illustrated than 
he did the famous dictum concerning action, — “ In the very torrent, tem- 
pest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.” Nor did he enfeeble his 
delivery by too much action, any more than he weakened his vocal expres- 
sion by over-emphasis. The effectiveness of his action resided in its sig- 
nificance and its comparative rarity, neither overdoing the significant nor 
multiplying insignificant movements. And yet, it was managed with so 
much ease and propriety that his auditors were deceived as to its fre- 
quency. He made many more gestures than he was supposed to have 
made. His colloquial method governed his action ; hence, there was great 
variety. He freely used the open palm, now with one hand, now with 
both. In the expression of ideas that were disagreeable to him he used 
the averted palm. In the more moderate emphasis of feeling he placed 
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the index finger, or the palm, or the fist of one hand on the supine palm 
of the other. Imagination influenced his gesture and led to the temper- 
ate use of symbolical action suggested by his language. In his refer- 
ences to objects and localities, real or imaginary, he frequently used an 
enforcing referential gesture. Contrasted ideas were almost always sym- 
bolized by some expressive antithetic gesture. 

The difficult art of gracefully standing still before an audience he ob- 
served to perfection. The hands either hung quietly by the side, or were 
clasped behind or in front of him; a gesture made with one hand would 
sometimes be finished by allowing it to rest upon the body, or action with 
both hands would occasionally terminate with hands clasped and gently 
resting upon the body. He had no favorite mode of rest, but used all 
modes in a self-forgetful way. His changes of position were few, and in 
a narrow space. He never walked the platform. No man could be more 
perfectly at home upon the stage. All was animation, grace, energy, and 
self-possession. He was artistic with unpremeditated art. Every look, 
motion, and attitude seemed demanded by the sentiment being uttered, 
and was an integral element of the thought itself. He had that mastery 
of art by which he instinctively regulated all impulses to the law of beauty 
in attitude and movement. 

Mr. Phillips’s delivery in its general treatment, as has been suggested 
already, was colloquial in style and extemporaneous-in method. His pri- 
vate conversation on earnest topics was simply ennobled, or idealized. 
His public speaking was his part of a public conversation addressed, as it 
were, to the farthest auditor. He instinctively modified his natural voice 
in pitch, force, and movement to suit the size of the audience-room and 
the local circumstances of delivery. The great master’s colloquial sim- 
plicity and naturalness never could be successfully imitated. There were 
no tricks, eccentricities, or artifices for copyists to catch and appro- 
priate. Many speakers consciously cultivate his repressed style, and 
fondly suppose that they are impressing people by their quiet manner. 
As disciples of “culture” they aim at being calm and “classical,” but 
succeed only in realizing the description of the face of Tennyson’s Maud: 


“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 


Their moderation is mediocrity, their delicacy is weakness, because they 
copy only the repose of his outward manner, and possess little or nothing 
of the white heat of his inward fire. 

Here we touch upon the Moral part of his delivery. With perfect 
power over voice and action, his speaking, when actually confronting an 
audience, was entirely an affair of the soul. The character of the speaker 
— his sincerity, sympathy, uprightness, and intense moral earnestness — 
came to the front. He completely realized Cato’s ideal of an orator, — 
“A good man who understands speaking.” Mr. Phillips’s audiences felt 


that he was not merely a man of brilliant talents, but a man of moral 
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power. They saw before them a good man inspired by a profound moral 
passion, with the power to communicate his inspiration. His fire kindled 
their fire. As Emerson finely puts it, “The essential thing in eloquence 
is heat, and heat comes of sincerity.” But in Phillips’s case it was heat 
held in perfect mastery. He never lost his self-possession while allowing 
himself to be carried away. He impressed his audience with the influ- 
ence of reserved power, but he had an abundance of mental, emotional, 
and moral power to reserve. 

The interesting question concerning his method of oratorical training 
and habits of preparation, it is to be hoped, will be fully answered in his 
authorized biography. In response to a remark complimentary to his 
easy power of extemporaneous address, he said that it was the result 
of hard work, the joint product of temperament and experience, the fruit 
of close self-scrutiny and study of audiences while on his feet, and inces- 
sant practice in public speaking. ‘The chief thing I aim at,” he once 
said, “is to master the subject I wish to speak about, and then earnestly 
try to get the audience to think and feel as I do about it.” What is this 
but the secret of persuasion? The school-houses and town-halls of New 
England were his early training-schools. ‘He once modestly styled himself 
“a caucus-speaker.” After his Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge, a 
friend asked him if the address was extemporaneous. “ It is already in 
type,” he replied. “You will see it in the morning papers to-morrow.” 
Without doubt, his power of address was the result of brooding over ideas 
rather than words, the general cultivation of mental powers, especially 
by reflecting upon the great events and characters of English and Amer- 
ican history, and the renewal of his moral sympathies by frequent spir- 
itual contact with the keen realities of life as he saw them in the mass of 
men. He doubtless knew his own points of oratorical power, and cher- 
ished a single-hearted, disinterested love and care for his precious birth- 
gift. He could self-forgetfully trust his native and acquired resources of 
language and gifts of voice and action. That he was studiously inter- 
ested in Delivery is manifest in his generous criticisms of the qualities of 
manner in great orators whom he had heard, and in the frequent counsel 
he gave to young speakers to avail themselves of the best advantages for 
systematic rhetorical study and practice. He was often an enthusiastic 
observer of actual training in vocal culture and expressive delivery, and 
took delight in assisting his young kinsmen in preparing their tasks in 
declamation. “Be yourself,’ he said, in golden advice to Frederick 
Douglass in 1845, as the colored orator was starting for a speaking tour 
in England. “ Never use a word in private you would not use in public. 
Be yourself, and you will succeed.” 

This noble, gifted, and influential man illustrated his own precept, “ Be 
yourself,” in character, as well as in manner. He was what he was by 
his limitations, as well as by his possessions. He had not all perfections 
united in him. With the courage of a proud man’s humility, he neither 
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tried to hide his defects nor to parade them. He let men see him as he 
really was. His limitations were the negative side of his qualities and 
the exaggeration of his virtues. His passionate love of justice often be- 
trayed him into great injustice towards those who differed from him. 
His clear, swift, moral insight not unfrequently ignored, with a feverish 
impatience, the complexity of this world’s practical affairs. Was there 
a wrong to be righted? Now was the accepted time to do it; his, the 
only way. In reaching for the desired end, he was sometimes as reck- 
less in the use of the means as the most accomplished Jesuit. He was 
reckless with facts, reckless in statements, and reckless with reputations. 
“T regard men,” he said, “as I do carpenters’ planes, —tools to carry 
out my plans.” He well understood the criticism made upon his extrav- 
agance of speech. He regarded it of little importance. He defended 
himself as he defended O'Connell, when the great Irishman was charged 
with coarse and intemperate language: “Stupor and palsy,” he said, 
“never understand life. White-livered indifference is always disgusted 
and annoyed by earnest conviction.” He used to quote with approval 
Garrison’s reply to a friend, who remonstrated with him on the heat and 
severity of his language: “ Brother, I have need to be all on fire, for I 
have mountains of ice about me to melt.” 

There was both an oratorical and a moral purpose in this rhetoric of 
execration. He claimed that the speakers in the abolition movement 
“needed an attitude of independence that was almost insolent; they 
needed to exhaust even the Saxon vocabulary of scorn to fitly utter the 
righteous and haughty contempt that honest men had for men-stealers.” 
They studied the Art of Irritation rather than the Art of Persuasion. 
The need of this method is cheerfully granted to men whose God-given 
mission was to create a national conscience “ under the ribs of death ;” 
but Phillips lies under condemnation for using the same ruthless oratorical 
methods against able and earnest friends of the reforms he worked for, 
many of them his attached personal friends, who sought the same lofty 
goal by a different, and, as it proved, more successful course. 

In the treatment of social and political questions in later years: he con- 
tinued to employ the same terrific implements of speech, although the 
most of the reforms are vastly more complex in their nature and relations 
than was the simple character of the anti-slavery question ; and all of 
them, excepting the temperance reform, lack the intensity of a great 
moral motive to warrant the display of so much energy in the eloquence 
of vituperation. His impatience and want of scrupulousness may yet 
point a moral in the exposition of the Christian Ethics of controversy. 

Great questions for public discussion will arise in the future as they 
have arisen in the past. The great ideas and the great occasions will 
demand and will find voices adequate for their utterance. There may be 
occasional temporary obscuration of brilliant oratorical lights, but there 
can be no obliteration. The speaking function isa perennial one. Truth 
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will ever come to men in a living voice and as a living, practical example. 
He who is the Truth announced himself as the Word. His religion is a 
religion of thought, and the need of it is imperishable. But that thought 
was divinely ordained to move men, not through the word written, but the 
word spoken. Its eloquence is a popular eloquence, for it is first and 
foremost the word spoken for the saving health of the People. 

Great men will be continually passing from scenes of their earthly ac- 
tion, and men will be sought to embalm their virtues in eloquent speech. 
Boston has honored herself in inviting to the tender office of eulogy for 
him who was so recently her First Citizen the man who, above all others, 
is most in sympathy with the controlling moral ideas of the dead orator, 
— himself a masterly orator of Popular Reform, a Puritan in conscience, 
a Greek in grace, endowed with the selectest gifts of public address, and 
whose art, embellished with the choicest literary culture, has given him 
Everett’s place as the elegant and scholarly orator of great occasions. 
American oratory will suffer neither eclipse nor decadence so long as 
it can command the.moral force, ability, experience, wisdom, and the 
fervid yet judicious eloquence of George William Curtis. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THREE NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES. 


Tue discussion concerning Probation has recently elicited three articles 
which deserve special notice. Two of them are important contributions 
to the subject, the other is valuable as a testimony and for its frankness. 
The first appeared in “The Presbyterian Review ” for July, 1883, from 
the pen of Professor George L. Prentiss, D. D., of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York. The second is published in “'The Reformed 
Quarterly,” January, 1884, and is contributed by Rev. E. V. Gerhart, 
D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa. The third is to be found in “The British and For- 
eign Evangelical Review,” January, 1884, an article on “The New The- 
ology,” by the Rev. R. M’Cheyne Edgar, M. A. 

Dr. Prentiss maintains that for centuries until very recent times the 
dogma that all unbaptized children, dying in infancy, are lost has 
been held as a part of Orthodoxy, and that the modern belief that all in- 
fants will be saved is a theological “ revolution,” whose consequences the 
Church has not begun fairly to appreciate. Assuming that this tenet of 
universal infant salvation is now a part of Protestant Orthodoxy, he pro- 
ceeds to point out its legitimate influence upon other dogmas. It does 
not disturb the commonly accepted views respecting original sin, for it 
emphasizes the conception of salvation, and thus implies that there is 
something to be saved from. It does, however, affect our conception of 
the necessary conditions of salvation. In the case of infants, we cannot 
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reasonably suppose any exercise of repentance, faith, or obedience. They 
are saved, Dr. Prentiss thinks, without any subjective conditions. The 
result is purely and absolutely a work of objective grace. Such a salva- 
tion is a striking testimony, the only satisfying testimony, to the fact of 
infant personality. It has a bearing, also, upon the traditional doctrine of 
the means of grace. A large portion of the race are saved without these 
means, without the church, without sacraments, without the written or 
preached word, “ without any outward means whatever, except simply 
their birth and death in a redeemed world.” The fact proves also the 
powerful working of divine grace outside of the pale of the Christian 
Church, throughout heathendom, wherever infants and young children die. 
It has an important bearing “ upon the conception of this life as a proba- 
tion.” Dr. Prentiss here introduces an exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able account of the rise of the doctrine of probation, tracing the term 
in its present theological use to the discussions rife in the latter part of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and particu- 
larly to the Deistic and Arminian controversies, and to Bishop Butler. 
The tenet that this life is a moral probation with reference to the future, 
he maintains, is a doctrine of natural theology, has only a subordinate posi- 
tion and meaning in Christian theology and church standards, and is 
wholly inapplicable to an immense minority of the human race. The 
ruling idea of Calvinism is not Probation, but “ God’s free, sovereign, 
electing grace in Christ.” “ In this whole sphere of Christian thought we 
find ourselves in contact primarily with the spiritual and personal, rather 
than the ethical. The aboriginal and last ground of any man’s salvation, 
according to the Scriptures, is not that he has been under moral gov- 
ernment and has proved faithful to its requirements, but that the Father 
Almighty, out of his infinite love and compassion, chose, called, and re-* 
deemed him.” Dr. Prentiss thus not only denies the applicability of the 
term probation to infants, but also to all the saved, though in their case it 
may be used in a subordinate sense, namely, that they are subjected to a 
discipline by which they are trained, and more rapidly trained, for the 
heavenly service. Nor does the word, strictly taken, suit any better the 
remaining class, namely, “those who are at once responsible, and out of 
Christ.”” Such persons have the offer of the gospel, and opportunity to ac- 
cept it; ‘“ we may, indeed, call this opportunity a probation, but does it not 
lack some of the vital elements of a real, complete probation? That would 
seem to involve a certain freedom, an autonomy of will, scarcely consis- 
tent with the spiritual bondage and alienation from God, which is a distine- 
tive mark of our natural state. . . . Now just here, as it seems to me, is 
the knot to be untied. Some endeavor to untie it by ascribing to the nat- 
ural man such freedom of will and power of attaining to true virtue, as 
may enable him of himself to secure the rewards of eternity. The evangel- 
ical view maintains that the natural man, while endowed with reason and 
conscience, and strictly responsible for his own character, is yet utterly 
unable of himself to secure eternal life; that he needs, therefore, first of 
all, to be saved, not proved; and that he can be saved only by God’s 
free grace in Christ.” “In answer then to the question, ‘Is this life a 
probation?’ I reply both yes and no. Yes; probation enters into it, on 
its ethical side, as a subordinate element; there is in this life more or 
less of moral trial. No; probation is not its most essential, universal 
character, and fails utterly to meet some of the principal facts in the 
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case. Redemption, not probation; no mere ethical system nor any doc- 
trine of natural religion, but Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, is the real key both to the meaning and 
the perplexing mysteries of this life.” 

The next topic considered by Dr. Prentiss as affected by this new and 
revolutionary belief in the universal salvation of infants is the salvability 
of the heathen. He denies that we can hold that all heathen infants are 
saved, and logically stop there. ‘ Universal infant salvation . . . does 
not and cannot stand alone; it has a most important bearing upon the 
whole soteriological doctrine. It shows how inconceivably wide and deep 
is God’s mercy in Jesus Christ. It shows that, speaking after the manner 
of men, He is doing all He can do for the actual redemption of the world ; 
nothing keeps any soul from the gracious operation of his infinite love 
and pity but its own willful choice of evil and refusal of the good.” 

We have not space to follow Dr. Prentiss further in his article. It is 
one of the most suggestive, candid, comprehensive essays in the litera- 
ture of this subject. 

Mr. Edgar’s article need detain us but for a single quotation. Dr. 
Prentiss subordinates the notion of Probation; Mr. Edgar rejects it in 
toto. He says: “ Our ‘ New Theologians’ have no proper conception of 
human probation. They insist on probation, not only in the present life, 
but even after death. But we are not in a state of probation. We are 
either in a state of condemnation, or in a state of salvation by a Re- 
deemer. It is a deception of souls to tell them otherwise. . . . Human 
probation ended in Eden. Men have since been either under condemna- 
tion, or they have escaped condemnation through believing. It is only 
loose thinking which represents things otherwise.” This is at least un- 
ambiguous. The probation of all of us was long ago passed in Adam. 
No human being has any other, here or hereafter. 

We pass to Dr. Gerhart’s article. Dr. Prentiss assumed, as a theo- 
logical axiom, the universal salvation of infants. Dr. Gerhart concedes 
that we may entertain the hope of such an issue, but denies that it can 
be accepted as a truth so assured and incontrovertible that other doc- 
trines, seemingly well established, must necessarily give way before it. 
Dr. Prentiss’s method is still further embarrassed by the apparent as- 
sumption that death is universally decisive as to future destiny. This 
leads him into representations of infant salvation which it is impossible 
to relieve of a magical character. Dr. Gerhart’s strongest and most suc- 
cessful criticisms are directed to this point. “If grace,” he remarks, 
“may work its saving effects in the subjects of salvation ‘ without condi- 
tion,’ that is, if God may deliver moral agents from the perverting forces, 
not to say condemnation, of moral evil, whether the subjects by their 
own active response appropriate the redemptive virtue of the Mediator 
or do not appropriate his mediatorship, then ‘ renewing grace’ becomes 
divine magic ; and a magical salvation, instead of annulling the pervert- 
ing forces of moral evil, is itself an abnormal and alien force; for it 
deals with a moral agent, not according to the autonomy of his ethical 
life, but as if he were a passive subject possessing only an unethical na- 
ture. .. . The sentiment that a person may be redeemed who does not 
believe in the only redemption, . . . is, it seems to me, plainly a contradic- 
tion in terms.” Dr. Gerhart meets the difficulties in which Dr. Pren- 
tiss becomes involved by adducing certain “ general Christian principles 
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which are definitely taught by the Word of God.” The most important 
of these principles are, the second coming of Christ; the union of two 
factors in the New Testament idea of salvation, namely, divine grace 
and faith, or redemption and its personal appropriation ; and the uni- 
versal manifestation of Christ. Dr. Gerhart justly emphasizes the bib- 
lical method of turning men’s thoughts to the final Advent, and calls 
attention to the fact that “Theology and the pulpit have in our times 
allowed the reality and momentous significance of the parousia to re- 
cede in great measure from the Christian consciousness of the Church, 
and as an unavoidable consequence have raised the crisis of natural death 
to a position of prominence which it does not hold in the teaching of the 
New Testament or the economy of redemption.” “Infants dying in 
infancy,” he maintains, “ do not continue to be unconscious infants in the 
transearthly period of human existence. Such a notion has possession 
of the minds of many Christian parents. Bereft of a sweet, innocent 
babe, they are inclined to remember it as a babe, and from year to year 
imagine it to be an unconscious child in the invisible world. But there 
is no warrant for such a notion either in Scripture or in anthropology. 
. - » Infants dying in infancy develop into self-consciousness and free- 
dom, and thus become moral agents. Moral agency conditions their 
character in relation to God no less after than before death.” “The 
necessity of saving faith is an universal necessity. Objectively, Christ 
is the central fact of human redemption. Subjectively, faith is the pivot 
on which the Scriptural doctrine of personal salvation turns.” Dr. Ger- 
hart rejects every magical conception of baptism. He thinks that its 
blessings follow infants, who die, into the transearthly period, as though 
they had continued to live in’ this world. The universal manifestation 
of Christ he argues from (1.) the clear teaching of the New Testa- 
ment that Christ went among the dead to preach the, gospel; (2.) 
that He is Head over “all things,” sustaining a universal relation to 
mankind ; (3.) the absence from the New Testament of any passage 
“ which limits the proclamation of the gospel exclusively to men living in 
the earthly period of their history ;’”~(4.) the revealed fact that “Jesus 
the Son of Man, the only Mediator, will be the judge of all men;” (5.) 
the command to proclaim the gospel to all men, together with the assur- 
ance of a final manifestation. On the supposition that there will be no 
revelation during the intermediate ages, they would not be in accord 
with the method thus disclosed. 

Dr. Gerhart, with Dr. Prentiss and Mr. Edgar, rejects the conception 
that this life is properly described as a probation. ‘This concurrence of 
opinion is noticeable. What in this country and England for many 
years has been assumed as beyond dispute, is now not only questioned, 
but rejected by some of our most eminent and orthodox divines. Toa 
certain extent their opposition is rather to the word probation than to the 
thing. But so far as it is a mere entail from deism, and a deistic natural 
theology, Dr. Gerhart discards it even more decisively than Professor 
Prentiss. “ Scripturally speaking,” he remarks, “sinful men are not on 
trial here, nor will they be hereafter. . . . It is an unsolved problem in 
the case of every man, when Christ challenges his confidence and love, 
whether he will yield a positive response to the challenge. But this 
problem does not involve probation in the sense of Bishop Butler, nor in 
the sense in which the term is commonly used. . . . There is, then, no 
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probation, here nor hereafter, either for infants or adults. All unregen- 
erate men die under the abnormal action of sin; and all need the sav- 
ing virtue of Christ’s redemption. Without it they are hopeless. But 
through the preaching of the gospel there will be a manifestation of the 
Mediator to all, both to infants dying in infancy and to the heathen. 
This manifestation of the Mediator is real and mighty here ; it will also 
be real and mighty hereafter. So far forth there is hope for all who 
have not, by the renunciation of the supreme good, made final and irre- 
versible choice of moral evil.” 

This rapid analysis does but scant justice to a masterly paper. It is 
not a mere criticism of Dr. Prentiss’s essay, but a positive and scientific 
development of important principles. 

We venture to offer a few additional comments upon this discussion. 

1. Dr. Prentiss shows conclusively that there has been a great change 
in Protestant belief, particularly in the Reformed or Calvinistic churches, 
respecting the salvation of infants. Only ignorance, or something much 
less excusable, will question this historical fact.? 


1 This change of belief is not generally understood. Even so well informed 
a theologian as the late Dr. Hodge does not seem to have been aware of it until 
Dr. Krauth published his essay on “ Infant Baptism and Infant Salvation in 
the Calvinistic System.” Dr. Prentiss points out that the tenet that unbaptized 
infants are lost is recognized in the Augsburg Confession, the first Protestant 
Symbol, and still a standard of the Lutheran Church. The Westminster Confes- 
sion affirms the salvation of “ elect infants.” “If... a single one of the West- 
minster divines believed that all who die in infancy are elect, and consequently 
saved, he never, so far as is known, avowed such belief.” It seems to be sup- 
ap however, that it is a calumny to affirm that there was any prevalent be- 
ief among Calvinists in the actual condemnation of any infants. The direct 
implications or assertions of such belief on the part of eminent theologians are 
passed by in silence. It cannot, at any rate, it is supposed, have been a part of 
current theology and popular Orthodoxy. How far this is from being correct 
may be made clear by an extract from what was once a widely circulated treat- 
ise of practical piety in this country and in England. The author is Rev. Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth, A. M., “Teacher of the Church at Malden, in New Eng- 
land.” He died in the seventy-fourth year of his age, had been a Fellow and 
Tutor in Harvard College, and was called from Cambridge to Malden, where, 
as Cotton Mather says, he “was their faithful pastor for about a jubilee of 
years together.” His Day of Doom, from which we quote, “has been often 
reprinted,” says Mather, “in both Englands, and may, perhaps, find our chil- 
dren till the Day itself arrive.” The copy before us is marked “The Sixth 
Edition, enlarged, with Scripture and Marginal Notes.” Boston: 1715. 


“ Then to the Bar, all they drew near ** Not we, but he ate of the Tree, 

who dy’d in infancy, whose fruit was interdicted : 

And never had or good or bad Yet on us all of his sad Fall, 
effected pers’nally, the punishment’s inflicted. 

But from the womb unto the tomb How could we sin that had not been 
were straightway carried, or how is his sin our 

(Or at the last e’re they transgrest) Without consent, which to prevent, 
who thus began to plead: * we never had a pow’r ? 


‘Tf for our own transgression, *O great Creator, why was our Nature 

or disobedience, depraved and forlorn ? 

We here did stand at thy left hand, Why so defil’d, and made so vild 
just were the Recompense : whilst we were yet unborn? 

But Adam’s guilt our souls hath spilt, If it be just, and needs we must 
his fault is charged on us; transgressors reck’ned be, 

And that alone hath overthrown, Thy Mercy, Lord, to us afford, 
and utterly undone us. which sinners hath set free. 
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2. Neither the traditional nor current beliefs of a particular branch of 
the Christian Church can claim, unsupported, to represent the faith of 


‘* Behold we see Adam set free, 

and sav’d from his trespass, 

Whose sinfu! Fall hath split us all, 
And brought us to this pass. 

Canst thou deny us once to try, 
or Grace to us to tender, 

When he finds grace before thy face, 
that was the chief offender? 


‘¢Then answered the judge most dread, 

God doth such doom forbid, 

That men should dye eternally 
for what they never did. 

But what you call old Adam’s Fall, 
and only his Trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his, 
both his and yours it was. 


“He was designed of all Mankind 

to be a publick Head, 

A common Root, whence all should shoot, 
and stood in all their stead. 

He stood and fell, did ill or well, 
not for himself alone, 

But for you all, who now his Fall, 
and trespass would disown. 


“Tf he had stood, then all his brood 

had been established 

In God’s true love never to move, 
nor once awry to tread: 

Then all his race, my Father’s Grace, 
shouid have enjoy’d for ever, - 

And wicked Sprights by subtile sleights 
could them have harmed never. 


“Would you have griev’d to have receiv’d 

through Adam so much good, 

As had been your for evermore 
if he at first had stood ? 

Would you have said, we n’er obey’d, 
nor did thy Laws regard ; 

It ill befits with benefits, 
us, Lord, so to reward. 


‘¢ Since then to share in his welfare 

you could have been content, 

You may with reason share in his treason 
and in the punishment. 

Hence you were born in state forlorn, 
with Natures so depraved ; 

Death was your due, because that you 
had so your selves behaved. 


‘You think if we had been as he 

whom God did so betrust, 

We to our cost would ne’re have lost 
all for a paltry Lust. 

Had you been made in Adam’s stead 
you would like things have wrought, 

And so into the self same wo, 
your selves and yours have brought. 


** Am I alone of what ’s my own 

no master or no Lord ? 

O if I am, how can you claim 
what I to some afford ? 

Will you demand Grace at my hand, 
and challenge what is mine ? 

Will you teach me whom to set free, 
and thus my Grace confine ? 


You sinners are, and such a share 
as sinners may expect, 

Such you shall have; for I do save 
none but my own Elect. 

Yet to compare your sin with their 
who liv’d a longer time 

I do confess yours is much less, 
though every sin ’s a crime. 


** A Crime it is, therefore in bliss 

you may not hope to dwell ; 

But unto you I shall allow 
the easiest room in Hell. 

The glorious King thus answering 
they cease and plead no longer: 

Their Consciences must needs confess 
his Reasons are the stronger.” 





The poet then proceeds to describe, in language we will not transfer, the 
pronouncing of sentence by the Judge, and its fearful execution upon “ great 
and small,” —a sentence whose “lightest pain” is “more than intolerable,” 
and least infliction sufficient to consume the soul, “if God did not prevent.” 
“In contemporaneous renown,” says Professor Tyler (History of Amer. Lit. ii. 
23), far above all other verse-writers of the colonial time, was Michael Wig- 
glesworth, . . . a poet who so perfectly uttered in verse the religious faith and 
emotion of Puritan New England, that, for more than a hundred years, his 
writings had universal diffusion there, and a popular influence only inferior to 
that of the Bible and the Shorter Catechism.” Of The Day of Doom Profes- 
sor Tyler remarks: “This great poem ... had for a hundred years a popularity 
far exceeding that of any other work, in prose or verse, produced in America 
before the Revolution. The eighteen hundred copies of the first edition were 
sold within a single year, which implies the purchase of a copy of The Day of 
Doom by at least every thirty-fifth person then in New England,—an exam- 
ple of the commercial success of a book never afterwards equaled in this coun- 
try. Since that time the book has been repeatedly published; at least once in 
England and at least eight times in America, the last time being in 1867 ” (ib. 
p- 34). Allibone refers to two editions in England, — one published in London, 
the other at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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the Christian Church, or Orthodoxy. The dogma of infant damnation is 
no part of catholic Christianity, or the historic faith of the Church. Ire- 
nus, who represents beyond any other man the beliefs of the Church in 
the century following the Apostolic Age, affirms the salvation of infants 
as though it were undisputed. Even when the prevalent belief was dark- 
est, there were many who took a more Christian view. 

3. The prominence given by Drs. Prentiss and Gerhart to the question 
about infants is justified by history, as well as by the direct reasons they 
advance. It is convenient for men, whose easy-going and superficial 
opinions are disturbed, to resort to agnosticism, or the cry of “ specula- 
tion” or cui bono? but there never has been a period of progress in an- 
thropology or soteriology, when the bearing of positions taken upon in- 
fants and young children did not have to be considered. Children exist, 
and have their divine rights and compassions, and something is known 
about them and their relation to Adam and to Christ. 

4. We agree fully with Dr. Gerhart in his view of the importance of 
recovering to preaching and theology the biblical doctrines of the second 
coming of Christ and of his universal manifestation. 

5. We are unable to agree with these honored brethren and eminent 
Christian teachers in their rejection or disparagement of the doctrine of 
Probation, 

It is not surprising that the very word probation now finds disfavor 
with intelligent and devout students of the Scriptures. Like the phrase 
“moral government,” it has been used to designate a relation of the 
soul to God so one-sidedly apprehended, so forced out of its true connec- 
tions, so over-wrought and strained, as to become unreal and practically 
false. Theology has been verily guilty in this matter, and needs to hum- 
ble itself and bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Dr. Gerhart’s and 
Dr. Prentiss’s articles supplement each other and administer a timely 
rebuke to the self-sufficiency and provincialism and ignorance of much 
current theology. 

But it does not follow, because an idea has been taken. up in a pagan 
or Pelagian form, that it has no truth in it. We concede that the ordi- 
nary conception of probation has been derived from natural theology ; 
that it came in with an Arminianism which was not evangelical and with 
the apologetics of Bishop Butler, that it has been made to do too much 
work, that it has been twisted out of its place in biblical and evangelical 
dogmatics. But it does not follow that it is to be discarded or mini- 
mized. It may need simply to be stated in terms of the gospel, — to 
be Christianized. It is not wise, in our humble judgment, for Christian 
theology to turn its back on Bishop Butler. It is not necessary to repu- 
diate a doctrine which has given seriousness to preaching and life, which 
has its roots in the moral order of the universe as we come in present 
contact with it, and which has a just and salutary power over the human 
reason and conscience. 

Dr. Prentiss traces the conception to the discussions of the age of De- 
ism. It is much older in Christian theology. Irenzus, or his Latin 
translator, uses the very word, and in a blind and groping way feels after 
the very thing, a probation on gospel and not merely legal, or even para- 
disiacal terms. And the deistic, unchurchly, and unevangelical thought 
of the eighteenth century embodied a truth which, in our opinion, it 
has been the merit of the New England theology to conserve, how- 
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ever ill adjusted it has remained, namely, that of free personality. Dr. 
Prentiss, in his disparagement of probation, will find himself logically 
driven back to the old Calvinism of the Presbyterian standards, and of 
the Rev. Mr. Edgar, from which our Edwardean and New School fathers 
revolted. 

Dr. Gerhart claims that “ moral probation implies that the subject is 
constitutionally in a normal state and ethically good, possessing adequate 
ability to sustain a right relationship to God in the face of all solicita- 
tions to the contrary.” We do not question that the New School the- 
ology, in its use of the term, has sometimes given occasion for the be- 
lief that it so conceives of probation. But neither unimpaired power nor 
uncertainty of issue is necessarily involved in probation. We have be- 
fore us, as we write, a copy of an unpublished manuscript of the elder 
Edwards, in which he discusses this question: ‘Since Christ has been 
in a state of probation, and has passed through a time of trial in behalf 
of the elect, why is it requisite that they should be in a state of probation 
after Him?” And again he writes of “the offer of a Saviour or a pro- 
bation,” making the two phrases equivalent. Jonathan Edwards was 
not lax in his views of original sin or man’s need of divine grace, nor 
wavering in his doctrine of certainty. The word probation may be 
abused, but we are not satisfied to substitute for it the word opportunity. 
There is something more in the manner in which the gospel meets men 
than mere opportunity. They are dealt with as free, responsible, ac- 
countable agents, and they will be judged at the last day, not sim- 
ply for having violated the moral law, but for having rejected the Re- 
deemer. The word probation suggests, also, more plainly than does the 
proposed substitute, that opportunities may cease. In the constructive 
work now needed in eschatology we believe that the conception of proba- 
tion will continue to fill an important and prominent place. Only it will 
be Christianized, its conditions being determined and the sphere of its 
operation widened in accordance with the greatness of Christ’s atoning 
and redemptive work, and the revealed doctrine of his final coming to 
judge all men. 


Egbert C. Smyth. 


M. PRESSENSE ON THE ee eee POLICY OF THE CHAM- 
ER OF DEPUTIES. 


What are we to think a the attitude of the present Republican gov- 
ernment of France towards the Roman Catholic Church, and does it sig- 
nify opposition to intolerance and superstition, or intolerant opposition to 
religion? In the January number of the “ Revue Chrétienne,” that 
stanch republican and eminent Protestant, Edmond de Pressensé¢, has 
given his opinion most distinctly and energetically. 

“ The manner in which this great reform ” — the separation of church 
and state — “is approached is such that it is not possible for the most 
pronounced partisans of separation to applaud it. In fact, it is not the 
spirit of liberty and justice which presides over it, but the spirit of pas- 
sion, and, above all, the outspoken hatred of all religion. Moreover, the 
method chosen to realize it is deplorable in every point of view. .. « 

“ We affirm . . . that the separation of church and state is not aimed 
at by the majority of the Chamber as a grand liberal reform, intended to 
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insure peace in the country, and better to guarantee the rights of con- 
science. . . . If we take note of the considerations advanced at the trib- 
une in favor of the diminution of the budget of Worship, — something 
always presented as the preface to its suppression, — we observe that, in 
lieu of being derived from those principles of political justice which ought 
alone to inspire the opinions of the representatives of the nation, they 
have had no other inspiration than antipathy to religion. And take 
good note that the discussion did not turn solely upon the Catholic Church, 
with her principles of intolerance and her long history of opposition to 
the liberties of the country. Even that would be going too far, for it is 
not the business of a parliament to take action of a doctrinal tendency. 
It ought to suppress abuses and strike at culpable or unconstitutional 
acts, but it exceeds its authority, when, because it detests the principles 
of a church, it attacks the church as such. But the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has gone much farther ; it is religion in itself which its principal ora- 
tors have had in view. In effect, what has been their chief argument 
against the budget of Worship? It is that all that was granted it was 
retrenched from the ministry of Public Instruction ; that to favor worship 
was to favor superstition to the detriment of free science represented by 
the Department of Public Instruction. Let this be judged of by the fol- 
lowing fragment of the discourse of M. Jules Roche, who, with harsh 
and biting talent, has played the principal part in this discussion : — 

“¢ There is,’ says the orator, ‘a budget which is intimately allied with 
the budget of Worship ; it is the budget of Public Instruction, and it is 
not without profound philosophical reasons, belonging to the very nature 
of things, that the budget of Public Instruction has been so long asso- 
ciated and originally subordinated to the ministry of Worship. 

“¢These two budgets, in fact, according to the conception which one 
forms to himself of the laws which preside over the moral and intellec- 
tual development of communities, have one and the same end. The ex- 
penses for religion and the expenses for science, these are, speaking pre- 
cisely, according to the two opposing systems, expenses which have for 
their object the moral and intellectual culture of the nation. During long 
ages, it was, in fact, of the various religions that humanity demanded its 
education and the laws of its morality ; but the modern world reposes 
upon a different philosophical conception; the French Revolution has 
created a new right — the right of man, . . . it has proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of conscience, the sovereignty of reason enlightened by sci- 
ence, and all the progress made in this country during the past eighty 
years ... is due to science. You see, then, plainly, that the two budgets, 
the two departments of the public service, cannot exist. The one is bound 
to decrease in proportion as the other increases, since everything which 
science gains she conquers from the supernatural. Whenever you wish 
to facilitate the progress of public instruction and of science, you ought, 
then, to demand the necessary means for this of the budget destined to 
the institution essentially hostile to this progress of science.’ 

“ An interruption from one of the most distinguished members of the 
Assembly, M. Paul Bert, formerly Minister of Public Instruction and of 
Worship under Gambetta, and now leader of the most influential section 
of the Chamber, one of the speakers most listened to, has struck the key-. 
note of this discourse: ‘The two budgets of Public Instruction and 
Worship,’ said he ironically, ‘may coexist, like the light and the shade.’ 
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It has, then, been well understood that the reductions made in the budget 
of Worship were so many victories over the spirit of darkness and of ob- 
scurantism personified by religion ! 

“Tt is not possible to inaugurate more distinctly what is called in Ger- 
many the Kulturkampf, the combat of intellectual culture with the power 
of ignorance and of enslavement, which is unhesitatingly identified with 
religion itself. A strange way, forsooth, of bringing about the separation 
of church and state. We have always hitherto supposed that what con- 
stituted the grandeur of this reform was the establishment of a definitive 
separation between the domain of conscience, of faith, of philosophical or 
religious thought, and that of the civil power, in order that the latter 
might no longer be anything more than the representative of general 
law, of justice in its widest sense. 

“The separation of church and state is, in our view, as well as in that 
of all real liberals, the enfranchisement of the church, and, simultane- 
ously with it, the secularization of the state, the proclamation of its doc- 
trinal neutrality. This is the most elevated aspect, —what Lamartine 
used to call the consummation of the French Revolution. And here we 
have public men who give themselves out as the true heirs of this revolu- 
tion while denying its fundamental principle, and essaying to turn against 
religion the resources and the authority of the state in the name of a phil- 
osophical doctrine which they would establish as paramount. They thus 
deprive it of its neutrality, they belie its laic character, of which they 
make so much in their speeches, and do not perceive that they are re- 
verting to the most distressing errors of the past. This is done, say they, 
to humble clericalism, ultramontanism. But it so happens that they 
carefully save out the most characteristic principle of this, which is, im- 
posing on the state the defense of a doctrine. It matters little that this 
doctrine is what they call Free Thought. This does not make it less a 
doctrine of state. A curious sort of free thought, which would suppress 
the liberty of every one who does not accept it. Our Free Thinkers of 
the Chamber of Deputies thus render themselves the plagiarists of a 
past which they detest, but which they rehabilitate while detesting it. 
Here is a monstrous inconsistency, against which we cannot protest too 
intensely... . 

“ At the very moment when the budget of Worship was discussed in 
the spirit which I have just characterized, a bill was introduced by the 
government, which recognizes the rights of all associations except relig- 
ious ones. ‘These are, in reality, outlawed. This intention of impover- 
ishing and enslaving the church before abandoning her to herself has 
been avowed from the tribune and in the press in the frankest, we might 
say in the most impudent, manner. . . . The plan of the intended cam- 
paign against the various forms of worship has been distinctly revealed. 
We hold it detestable; all the friends of liberty, though they stood in 
the front rank of advocates of the separation of church and state, ought 
to combat it with all their energy. 

“Tt is evident that for us the Republic is at this moment passing 
through a very serious, if not formidable, phase of development. The 
strife is becoming more and more strenuous between the liberal republi- 
cans and the arbitrary republicans, imbued with the Jacobin spirit. On 
the issue of this strife depends its destiny. It is a combat which ought 
to be manfully maintained, and, in order to guide it to a good issue, 
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we ought to keep solely in view the essential question while frankly ac- 
cepting the only form of government compatible with our democracy. 
Everything surrendered to monarchical prepossessions is a waste of 
force.” C. C. Starbuck. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


ASSYRIOLOGY: A NEW QUARTERLY. 


THE young science of Assyriology has made a step in advance in the 
establishment of a journal, called “ Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete,” under the editorial control of Dr. Carl Bezold and 
Dr. Fritz Hommel, privatdozenten in the University of Munich. The 
journal is to appear quarterly, from the publishing house of Otto Schulze, 
in Leipzig. ‘The first number, eighty-eight pages, makes a good impres- 
sion, both in appearance and in the quality of its articles. Professor 
Schrader, of Berlin, contributes a discussion in German on the pronunci- 
ation of the sibilants in Assyrian, and Professor Guyard, of Paris, has a 
French article on the same subject. Both articles are called forth by 
a paper published by Dr. Haupt in April last, and are polemics against 
some new views presented in this paper as to the pronunciation of the 
signs containing the sounds s and sh@n Assyrian. Haupt had proposed 
to read s where most Assyrian scholars read sh, and vice versa. 

Professor Sayce, of Oxford, contributes an excellent article in English 
on the origin of the Persian cuneiform alphabet. After showing that the 
signs representing vowels in Persian are Babylonian characters slightly 
modified, he goes through the list of consonants, tracing these, also, in 
twenty-five cases to Babylonian originals. Thus, the Babylonian sign gu 
gives the Persian letter g, pu gives p, ba gives b, na gives n, ma gives 
m, ete. Seven characters of the Persian alphabet Sayce cannot explain, 
and four others he considers doubtful. Even some of his identifications 
may be wrong, but the method seems very probably right. Dr. Oppert, 
of Paris, had already derived the Persian cuneiform alphabet from the 
Babylonian ideographic characters, but in a less direct and plausible way 
than Professor Sayce has done. The time of the invention of the Persian 
letters Sayce places between 518 and 513 B. c. 

Dr. Hommel writes on early Babylonian chronology. The recent dis- 
covery by Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, of the date 3750 B. c. as 
the date of king Naram-sin makes very probable a Semitic supremacy 
in the Tigris-Euphrates valley more than a thousand years older than we 
were warranted in supposing before this fortunate discovery. But pre- 
ceding the Semitic there seems to have been a great non-Semitic civiliza- 
tion, which Hommel assigns to a date at least as old as the close of the 
fifth millenium B. C., a civilization whose wonderful pantheon was adopted 
by the Semites, and many of whose remarkable psalms and hymns have 
been preserved with parallel or interlinear Assyrian translations. 

Dr. Oppert presents a paper on a contract tablet, recording a sale of 
land made in the fourth year of Nabonidus, the last of the Babylonian 
kings. Of this interesting document there are two copies, one at London 
and one at Paris. It is very greatly to be desired that such articles 
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should give not only the transliterated text, but also the original. At the 
close Oppert reasserts the correctness of his view as to the method by 
which the Persian cuneiform alphabet was derived from the Babylonian 
cuneiform characters. ‘This method was as follows: Certain ideograms, 
together with their signification, were adopted by the Persians, the Per- 
sian name for the object represented by the sign being, however, retained. 
These signs were then simplified and used as syllables, each sign having 
as syllabic value the first syllable of the Persian word which it repre- 
sented. Thus the Babylonian sign for house was adopted, and as the 
Persian word for house is tacara, this sign received as a syllable the 
value ta. This opinion of Oppert, certainly very ingenious, and finding 
support in the similarity of the signs in Babylonian and Persian, is de- 
clared by Sayce to be too ingenious, who proposes, as we have already 
seen, to derive the Persian characters directly from the syllabic Babylo- 
nian characters. 

J. Halévy, of Paris, has two short notes on Assyrian lexicography. 
The first and most interesting concerns the translation of some lines in 
the cuneiform narrative of the Deluge. The connection is the passage im- 
mediately before the account of the beginning of the storm. The Sun- 
god, Samas, sends forth a decree ordering Hasis-adra (Noah) to enter 
the ship, and when Hasis-adra hesitates to obey, the command is repeated 
with more power than before. Then follow two lines which have been 
understood by nearly all Assyrian scholars as saying that Hasis-adra 
awaited with suspense the coming evening and feared to embark. Ila- 
lévy, however, translates : — 

During four days I beheld his face (i. e. I entreated the Sun-god); 

The day (following) I was afraid to look (to him) (i. e. to pray any longer) 

I entered the ship and closed the door. 

This is the best translation yet offered of this difficult passage. 
Whether the sign which Halévy reads “ four,” consisting of four per- 
pendicular wedges, is really the numeral IV., or, as has generally been 
supposed, the genitive sign sha, cannot be certainly decided. If a par- 
allel text should be found, presenting in the place of the sign in question 
the other sign, sha, which is never used as a numeral, this would be fatal 
to Halévy’s reading. Supposing his rendering correct, we have, as he 
shows, a new point of comparison between the cuneiform and the biblical 
accounts of the Deluge. Genesis (vii. 4, 10) allows seven days between 
the time of the command to enter the ark and the beginning of the Del- 
uge. If we suppose that the two commands of the Sun-god in the As- 
syrian version were made on successive days, that the four days of in- 
tercession followed, and that on the next day Hasis-adra entered the 
ship, we shall have, as in the biblical narrative, an interval of seven days 
between the first command and the entrance. That Halévy has here 
made a.real discovery is very probable. As in the Jehovistic biblical 
account so in the cuneiform version, seven is the favorite number. The 
rain continues seven days, the ship rests on the mountain seven days, and 
after the Deluge Hasis-adra arranges seven and seven vessels of sacrifice. 
It is, therefore, in itself very probable that seven days should intervene 
between the command to enter the ship and the beginning of the Deluge. 

Another interesting point, which seems to have escaped notice, occurs 
in connection with this expression “ seven and seven ” vessels of sacrifice. 
This is on all sides supposed to mean “by sevens.” It seems, however, 
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more probable that the writer means fourteen vessels. Then why did he 
not adopt the usual way of writing this number by using the signs for 
ten and four? Because by the arrangement of the vessels in two groups 
of seven he symbolized the two periods of seven days each during which 
the waters were rising and falling. In addition to this, each vessel rep- 
resented, of course, one of the fourteen days of the Deluge. 

In the “Sprechsaal ” Dr. Hommel explains the object of the journal, and 
indicates some of the subjects which will be discussed in the near future. 
He specifies the questions as to the pronunciation of the sibilants, and as 
to a distinction between i and ¢ in Assyrian. This will Specially interest 
students of language. A larger number will be interested in the prob- 
lem whether Sumero-Akkadian was a language, or, as Halévy and Guyard 
maintain, only a hieratic method of writing Assyrian. The discussions 
of grammar and lexicography will appeal to all Semitic students, and the 
journal hopes, also, by discussions of the great mass of historical and re- 
ligious material, to win friends among all students of religion and of ar- 
chology. 

Two or three other short articles, book notices, and bibliography are 
added. At the close is a leaf in mourning, in memory of Frangois Le- 
normant, who died December 9, 1883, nearly forty-seven years of age. 
In the death of M. Lenormant the science of Assyriology has sustained 
its greatest loss since that sad day in August, 1876, when, at Aleppo, the 
young and brilliant George Smith died, a victim to his enthusiasm. 

D. G. Lyon. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME: THE ATRIUM OF VESTA. 


The accounts of recent excavations and archzological discoveries at 
Tivoli, Antemnz, Roma Vecchia, and even those at Rome, incident as 
they are for the most part to opening new streets or building new struc- 
tures, are very numerous and somewhat dreary, except to the archzolo- 
gist, with their repeated pavements, brickwork, broken amphore, frag- 
ments of marble, and illegible or inconsequential inscriptions. The 
discoveries in November last, and subsequently down to the latest date 
from Rome, conducted under the direction of Signor Baccelli, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, with a strictly scientific purpose and in pur- 
suance of the large plans which have been so systematically and vigor- 
ously carried out by the Roman government for several years past, are 
of a kind to interest all students of history and art, and even the wider 
public. 

In the spring of 1883 the work in the forum proper was completed 
by removing the high causeway passing in front of the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus, and building an inconspicuous thoroughfare on a low level 
between the arch and the temple of Concord. The road embankment 
across the forum, at the temple of Castor and Pollux, which had been 
left during the excavations on either side of it, had been replaced by a 
bridge in 1882, and thus, at last, an unobstructed view of the forum in 
its whole length and at the ancient level had been opened from the 
Capitol to the Arch of Titus. Further explorations to the north and east 
were planned, but they were blocked by the rights, and in some cases 
by the avarice, of private owners and ecclesiastical corporations, who 
hold above some of the most interesting sites of ancient Rome. Time 
and liberal appropriations will remove these obstacles. 
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Careful excavations by Signor Rosa in all the accessible grounds of 
the Palatine Hill, beginning in 1861, had made the public familiar with 
the wonderful ruins of the palaces of Imperial Rome which he uncov- 
ered there. Between these two areas of excavation lay vast accumula- 
tions, in some cases 80 feet deep, heaped up against the slopes of the 
northern angle of the Palatine, from the church of S. Maria Liberatrice 
to the Arch of Titus, bounded on the northeast by the raised road, not 
then removed, leading to the arch. This quadrilateral, roughly 700 feet 
by 150, has been the theatre of the recent researches. Private letters, 
as well as the public telegrams and communications, attest the enthusiasm 
with which the new discoveries have been received. 

The excavations began near the church of Santa Maria, and moved 
southward. Presently a street was discovered about midway between 
and parallel to the Clivus Victorie (Rosa) and the Sacra Via. This 
was recognized as the Nova Via, the identification being confirmed by 
the fragment of the marble map of Rome which was found near the 
temple of Vesta in 1882. November 5, 1883, the workmen found three 
marble pedestals, bearing inscriptions in honor of the Vestal Virgins, 
and the discovery of the Atriwm Veste was announced. The three in- 
scriptions, forty lines in all, were in honor of three Vestals, each the head 
of the college: the first being inscribed by the Pontiffs, the second by a 
devoted client, the third by a dutiful niece and grand-nephew. Two are 
dated, and a date is easily supplied for the third by another published 
inscription (Orell. 2234). The dates are, respectively, 254 a. p., 286, 
and 364. The inscriptions, interesting in themselves, had some inten- 
tional erasures and other noteworthy peculiarities. This discovery stim- 
ulated further efforts, and in the two months following 36,000 cubic me- 
tres of débris were removed, 13 marble pedestals were discovered, in all 
25 inscriptions, 102 brick stamps, 15 busts and heads, 11 statues and 
seven important parts of statues, 835 coins (medizval), one gold coin 
(Byzantine), with precious marbles and two pieces of jewelry. The 
topographical interest centres in the disclosure of a marvelous atrium, 
some 250 feet long and 75 feet wide, a paved court surrounded by a 
marble portico, adorned with statues and votive tablets, so like a modern 
cloister as to lead easily to the belief, supported by many other indepen- 
dent and conclusive proofs, that this was the court of the official residence 
of that most ancient, wealthy, and honored sisterhood, whose influence 
was so great from the time of its institution by Numa down to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, and which served as the model of the sacred 
sisterhoods of the Christian church. About the Atriwm is a series of 
many small but elegant apartments, some still retaining the decorations 
and fixtures which show the uses for which they were intended. Bath- 
rooms in the second story, lined with marble, and supplied with pipes for 
heating purposes, arched ceilings, wall-paintings, and rich mosaic floors, 
are evidences of the elegance of this spacious home of the small but 
wealthy order. It seems to have been connected at one corner with the 
temple of Vesta, and near by was the Regia, the house of the Pontifex 
Maximus. The date of the structure is subsequent to the great fire in 
the reign of Commodus, in 191 4. p. It is surprising that so much re- 
mains after seventeen centuries of neglect and decay, —after ignorance, 
avarice, and malice have had their full opportunity to plunder and de- 


stroy. Beneath the black marble essere of the pavement now exposed 
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is to be seen the unbroken mosaic of an earlier structure, perhaps that 
of the era of the republic. 

The excavations as they go on will doubtless add much to our maps of 
ancient Rome. They bid fair to settle the questions, so far as they are 
still unsettled, of the Sacra Via, the rotunda of Romulus, and the out- 
line of the Palatine. The richness of present discoveries heightens ex- 
pectation. 

C. F. P. Bancroft. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THE ExPANsION OF ENGLAND. Two Courses of Lectures. By J. R. SEELEY, 
M. A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 


The relative proportions in area, population, and other particulars, 
which the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland bears to the 
British Empire, as a whole, will appear from the following figures for the 
year 1881, the last census year: Area in square miles, the United King- 
dom, 120,892; the British Empire (including the United Kingdom), 
8,025,007. Population, the United Kingdom, 34,929,679; the British 
Empire, 252,558,375. Revenues, the United Kingdom, £84,041,288 ; 
the British Empire, £193,972,085. Expenditures, the United King- 
dom, £83,107,924; the British Empire, £197,105,424. Total imports 
and exports, the United Kingdom, £694,105,264; the British Empire, 
£1,094,423,613. 

It is of the British Empire regarded as a whole — of Greater Britain 
—that Professor Seeley treats in two courses of lectures delivered at the 
University of Cambridge, now published under the title of “The Expan- 
sion of England.” He does not attempt to trace the history of kings or 
parliaments, nor does he discourse upon any progress of the race peculiar 
to England. By England he means the state or political community 
which has its seat in England, and the most important development of 
the English state, in his view, has been and is the extension of the Eng- 
lish name into other countries of the globe,—the foundation of the 
Greater Britain. The internal union of the three kingdoms was brought 
to completion substantially under Queen Anne; “the creation of a still 
larger Britain, comprehending vast possessions beyond the sea,” began 
with the first charter granted to Virginia in 1606, but did not stand out 
in distinct prominence before the world, “in its gigantic dimensions and 
with its vast politics,” until the eighteenth century. The history of Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, says the author, was not in England, but 
in America and Asia; and the succession of wars between England and 
France, which, with intervals of peace or of nominal peace, were waged 
from 1688 to 1815, were, in fact, one long duel for the possession of 
North America and for the sovereignty of India. 

“There was once a Greater Spain, a Greater Portugal, a Greater 
France, and a Greater Holland, as well as a Greater Britain, but from 
various causes those four empires have either perished or have become 
insignificant. . . . Greater Britain itself, after suffering one severe 
shock, has survived to the present day.” What is to be the future of 
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this Greater Britain? Will it fall to pieces, as the other empires re- 
ferred to have done? Will its colonies demand and obtain, each in 
turn, national independence for themselves, as did the American colonies 
in the eighteenth century? These are the questions the vast importance 
of which Professor Seeley urges upon the consideration of the young 
men of Cambridge, — the future public and professional men of England, 
— and which he endeavors to answer. 

In relation to the Indian Empire, Professor Seeley admits that it is 
precarious and artificial, and that it greatly increases British dangers and 
responsibilities, while it is a question whether it does or can increase 
British power or security. He urges, however, that, in view of the com- 
mercial interests involved, so far as England is concerned, and still more 
for the sake of India itself, the empire should not be abandoned. “To 
withdraw our government from a country which is dependent on it, and 
which we have made incapable of depending upon anything else, would 
be the most inexcusable of all conceivable crimes, and might possibly 
cause the most stupendous of all conceivable calamities.” 

But what is to be the destiny of the Dominion of Canada, of the West 
India possessions, of the group of colonies in South Africa, and of Aus- 
tralia? Turgot said, a quarter of a century before the Declaration of 
Independence, that colonies were like fruits, which cling to the tree only 
till they ripen ; and he added that when America could take care of her- 
self she would do what Carthage had done. “ What wonder that when 
this prediction was so signally fulfilled the proposition from which it 
had been deduced rose, especially in the minds of the English, to the 
rank of a demonstrated principle? This, no doubt, is the reason why 
we have regarded the growth of a second empire with very little interest 
or satisfaction.” But why were the American colonies lost to England 
in the last century? Professor Seeley lays the blame, and justly, upon 
the colonial system, so called, which, in a word, was based on the idea 
that colonies exist mainly for the use and benefit of the mother country. 
Bacon, in his essay on Plantations, had taken a more enlightened view ; 
but the statesmen and merchants who came after him believed, as one of 
the latter, Sir Josiah Child, expressed it in 1669, that “ colonies and for- 
eign plantations do but endamage their mother kingdoms, when the trades 
of such plantations are not confined to their said mother kingdoms by good 
laws and the severe execution of those laws.” The American Revolution 
has been truly described as a liberation from commercial rather than po- 
litical thralldom ; but the British colonies to-day chafe under neither po- 
litical nor commercial thralldom. They may and do enact tariff laws 
which operate against the mother kingdom precisely as though she were 
a foreign country ; and under what is known as responsible government 
they enjoy a degree of political freedom just short of absolute indepen- 
dence. And yet, the colonists are not entirely satisfied. The relation 
which they sustain to the empire, politically, is not that to which they 
can look forward as a permanency with complacency. They do not stand 
in London as they wish to stand, and they do not receive there the rec- 
ognition in all respects to which they think they are entitled. The tone 
of the English press toward them is apt to be unappreciative, patronizing, 
irritating, almost insolent. We have heard some of them speak of them- 
selves as “the pariahs of the empire.” What is the remedy for this state 
of things? How may the loyalty of these men to the Crown be perpetu- 
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ated? Professor Seeley says: “ We must cease to think that the his- 
tory of England is the history of the Parliament that sits at Westmin- 
ster, and that affairs which are not discussed there cannot belong to 
English history. When we have accustomed ourselves to contemplate 
the whole empire together, and call it all England, we shall see that here, 
too, is a United States. Here, too, is a great homogeneous people, one 
in blood, language, religion, and laws, but dispersed over a boundless 
space.” The author does not touch upon the question of local govern- 
ment, although, of course, it is in his mind, nor does he attempt to show 
how the affairs of the empire should be administered in the future. 
Many think that a legislative body should sit in London for the transac- 
tion of imperial business, in which every part of the empire should be 
represented. 

These lectures are admirable in thought and expression, avoiding 
equally, to quote their own language, the bombastic and the pessimistic. 
They do not contain the faintest hint of jingoism, but they are conceived 
in a large and liberal spirit. Novalis said, Every Englishman is an 
island : certainly the views which Professor Seeley here urges upon our 
attention are not insular; on the contrary, they may be said to be as 
comprehensive as the globe. 


Hamilton A. Hill. 


A Rounpazout Journey. By Cuartes Duptey Warner. Pp. 360. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1884. 

Seven SpANisH CITIES AND THE Way TO THEM. By Epwarp E. HALE. 
Pp. 324. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 

In THE SHADOW OF THE PYRENEES, FROM Basque-LAND TO CARCAS- 
SONNE. By Martin R. Vincent, D. D. With Etchings and Maps. Pp. 
276. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


Spain, once in arts and arms the foremost nation in Europe, is now 
the most backward. This fact is both the delight and the distress of 
those who visit her. The fragments of her splendid past are her chief 
attraction, and if she had only taken better care of these we could easily 
forgive her neglect of modern improvements. The Spaniards claim to 
be in the very front rank of civilization. There is a semblance of this in 
the large cities. We naturally expect Spain to be civilized, but, in point 
of fact, one finds out that she is oriental, and even partially barbarous. 
There is a proportionate disappointment and irritation. The Spanish 
character does not readily lend itself to instruction from outsiders. But 
there is gain. Within a few years a crowd of charming writers have 
been acting the double part of ushers and admirers to Spain. Mean- 
time, railroads, telegraphs, barely decent hotels, and all the vastly conve- 
nient but rather unheroic and vulgarizing instrumentalities of modern 
times have given access to almost all the corners and treasures of her 
decayed medizvalism. 

Only six of the twenty-two chapters of Mr. Warner’s “ Roundabout 
Journey ” are devoted to Spain, but these six are so good that one wishes 
there were more. His book, a bundle of papers originally published in 
various periodicals, begins at Paris, and carries the reader along a route 
of quaint description and witty observation to Avignon, Nimes, Mont- 
pellier, and the adjacent coast of France; then skips over to Italy by 
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way of Munich and Innsbruck ; gives us a glimpse of Orvieto and its ca- 
thedral ; crosses to Sicily ; rummages through the doleful gallery of the 
dead at Palermo, and among the classic remains of Taormina and Syra- 
cuse ; lands at Malta to tell us how the women coquet with the faldetta ; 
sails to Gibraltar, thence by the most wretched short sea passage in the 
world to Tangier, and so to Spain at Cadiz. 

There the author meets the usual exasperating difficulties with which 
the Spanish officials make miserable the life of the traveler, especially at 
a seaport, and which are obviously almost too much for even Mr. War- 
ner’s good humor. Chapters on the Alhambra, the Bu!l-Fight, Monser- 
rat, and “‘ Random Notes,” follow, and the book ends with a description 
of Wagner’s “ Parsifal” at Baireuth. No one who has read Mr. War- 
ner’s other sketches need be told with what finish, keenness of insight 
into men and things, droll conceits, and delicious surprises of fun this 
attractive bill is filled up. He is at his best in picturing what makes up 
so much of a tourist’s life, —the accommodations and dis-accommodations 
of hotel, railway, and diligence, and all the endless by-play of the jour- 
ney. His perfectly original humor, his cool, shrewd, Yankee way of 
looking at things, never fails him. He speaks of table d’héte as “ that 
great European ritual,” of “the sustenance contained in the garlic-laden 
air of the interior” of a diligence; notes the similarity between the 
growth of the cactus and the German language; and in passing a prison 
observes that “we do not select our people for the jails with much dis- 
crimination.” We wish he had not thought it necessary, in order to dis- 
charge a “ traveler’s duty,” to exert his best powers in spreading before 
us all the dreary and disgusting details of the bull-fight, till he was “ glad 
to escape from the demoniac performance ” and seek “ refuge in an old 
church near by, to bathe his tired eyes and bruised nerves in its coolness 
and serenity.” 

On the whole, Mr. Warner gives a fair judgment respecting the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Spanish travel. We cannot fully agree 
with him when he says that “the real Spain is the least attractive coun- 
try in Europe to the tourist. The traveler goes there to see certain 
unique objects. He sees them, enjoys them, is entranced by them, leaves 
them with regret and a tender memory, and is glad to get out of Spain. 
There are six things to see: the Alhambra [better say Granada], the 
Seville Cathedral and Alcazar, the Mosque of Cordova, Toledo and its 
cathedral, the Gallery at Madrid, and Monserrat. The rest is mainly 
monotony and weariness.” Has not Mr. Warner forgotten the old port 
and cathedral of Barcelona, one of the finest in Europe; the charm of 
Tarragona and Poblet ; the costumes and fruit market of Valencia? Of 
course the others are the plums of the pudding. The great trouble with 
Spain, from the standpoint of the traveler, is not the lack of objects of 
interest, but that it is inhospitable. There are few cushions, and little 
that is gracious and komelike. Needless annoyances abound. In the 
presence of the great sights which have been mentioned, one can put up 
with these; but they put a heavy discount on the average attractions, 
which otherwise would fascinate. In general, our author is right when 
he says, “In Spain the traveler is pretty certain to be rubbed the 
wrong way, most of the time. He is conscious of an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, of distrust, of contempt, often,” and always, we might add, even 
at his dinner, of bad tobacco. 
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Mr. Hale’s “ Seven Spanish Cities ” is a random, racy, and a trifle ro- 
mancing little book, packed full of rather rose-colored information and. 
jolly good-nature. He is clearly in love with Spain. He is never rubbed 
the wrong way while there ; indeed, one is very sure that it would be an 
extremely difficult matter ever to rub Mr. Hale the wrong way; he has 
so many ways and is so captivatingly good-natured in them all. His per- 
sistent optimism, however, becomes a trifle wearisome, and soon raises 
the suspicion, especially in the mind of one who has experienced some 
of the indifferent delights upon which he dilates, that Mr. Hale’s Spain 
is the product of Mr. Hale’s exuberant disposition to make everything 
Spanish the best. He has been a week in Spain, and has “ yet to see the 
first flea,” and this in summer! One envies Mr. Hale many things, but 
not the least among these is his cuticle. He found no liars, but a “ very 
civil, friendly, self-respecting, and thoughtful people, ready to oblige, and 
not seeking the usual European pence or shilling.” Did Mr. Hale es- 
cape counterfeit money and the supercilious contempt of Spanish bank- 
ers and officials? But Mr. Hale is in holiday mood: “the restorations 
of the Alhambra are so perfect that they need a trained eye to tell 
where they begin; ” the rust on the pavement is “the blood-stain where 
the thirty-six Abencerrages chiefs were killed;” the almost hideous 
elaboration and deformity of richness in the Cartuja at Granada strike 
him as making the vestry “perhaps the finest room in Europe;” the 
king is a “ young man admirably fitted for his delicate position, — one of 
the most interesting and remarkable men in Europe.” Mr. Hale jo- 
cosely remarks that he had no opportunity of talking politics with the 
king, as the king did not send for him. It was a great pity, for in view 
of the recent conduct of this interesting but very weak and pleasure- 
loving young man it would have been of the greatest value,if he could 
have heard and followed the sound advice which Mr. Hale would cer- 
tainly have given him. But with this general discount, that it is far too 
rose-colored, Mr. Hale’s book is direct, bright, and thoroughly readable. 
No one must take it as gospel, unless he is very sure he has Mr. Hale’s 
traveling temperament. He must not expect to find in Seville a hotel 
equal to the best to be seen in Europe for two dollars a day for every- 
thing. He must not expect to find an interpreter at the railway stations. 
He must expect that in general Spain and the Spaniards will treat him 
as though he had no business there, and that they will not put themselves 
out for him a hair’s breadth. A good average for the ordinary traveler 
about to visit Spain would be struck by taking three parts of Mr. War- 
ner’s book and one part of Mr. Hale’s, and simmering them together 
over a slow fire of small expectations. We are glad Mr. Hale did not 
go to the bull-fight, but that he did go to church; that he investigated 
worship, politics, and education, and gives some good statistics upon 
them; that he went to Palos, or rather La Rapida, and tells us about 
Columbus ; and finally, that he took the diligence route north, over the 
Pyrenees, which is sure some day to be vastly popular, and which he de- 
scribes with inimitable charm. 

This brings us to Dr. Vincent’s little book, with its three or four maps 
and as many etchings, which is not so much about Spain proper as about 
the Basque-Land. It is carefully written, and is full of easy descrip- 
tion of Bayonne, Biarritz, San Sebastian, the Pyrenees, miracle-working 
Lourdes, and ancient Carcassonne. We are given delightful glimpses 
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into the history, language, literature, and customs of the Basques, — the 
broken survivors of nobody knows how many centuries of conquest, the 
aboriginal freemen, and, ethnologically, the most interesting people of 
Europe. We have graphic and none too witching description of beauti- 
ful San Sebastian, the great watering-place of fashionable Madrid, with 
its fascination of sea and sky and sunshine. We are taken far up among 
the mountains, to the birthplace and monastery of Loyola, and are im- 
pressed with the deathlike horror of Jesuitism. A glimpse of Pau is 
given us, and Lourdes, with its hundreds of thousands of modern pilgrims 
coming on trains de piété and its stacks of crutches and votive offerings, 
is vividly set forth. Dr. Vincent is the only author we have seen who 
has done even tolerable justice to the merits of the Spanish flea, — es- 
pecially the flea of Basque-Land. He remarks that this flea “ partakes 
of the hardy, enterprising, indomitable character of the Cantabrian. Like 
the Basque mountaineer, the Basque flea has successfully resisted the 
enervating influences of modern civilization. He is the one drawback 
to the pleasure of a summer on the Cantabrian coast, except to those 
happily constituted insensate cuticles on which the poison produces no 
effect.” Has Dr. Vincent fortunate Mr. Hale in mind? 

The Pyrenees offer a capital field for a cheap and fresh summer excur- 
sion. Let a student or overworked business man who wants the adven- 
ture and invigoration of a mountain tramp brush up his French, take 
one of the Bordeaux line of steamers from New York, — excellent Clyde- 
built ships, —and in twelve days at most he can be in the heart of the 
Pyrenees, at Eaux Bonnes or Luz, with small expense, in the midst of 
scenery rivaling that of Switzerland, with bracing air, comfortable inns, 
and unhackneyed people and customs. 

Daniel Merriman. 


Tae Works or OrvILLE Dewey, D. D. With a Biographical Sketch. New 
and Complete Edition. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1883. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF ORVILLE Dewey, D. D. Edited by his 

daughter, Mary E. Dewey. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1884. 


We join together in this notice two works, independent of each other, 
and yet closely related. The first is a selection from the writings of Dr. 
Orville Dewey, making a volume of more than eight hundred pages. The 
other is a smaller volume, containing an Autobiography, covering, in a 
rapid way, nearly the whole of Dr. Dewey's long life, which is still more 
fully illustrated by his letters, and by notes and connecting passages from 
the pen of his daughter, Miss Mary E. Dewey. 

Dr. Dewey was born in a farm-house in the pleasant town of Sheffield, 
among the Berkshire Hills, March 28, 1794, and died in the same town, 
March 21, 1882. Seven days more would have brought him to his 
eighty-eighth birthday. He serves thus as a fresh illustration of the fact 
that a half-way invalidism through a large part of one’s years is not at 
all inconsistent with a very long life. In the early part of his Autobiog- 
raphy he gives facts and incidents showing a coarser and rougher style 
of life and manners, during his boyhood, in the country towns of New 
England, than now prevails. ‘There are many men yet living who will 
confirm the truth of his statements on this point. 

The childhood and youth of Dr. Dewey were passed under the minis- 
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try of Dr. Ephraim Judson, who went from Taunton to Sheffield in 1789, 
and continued there in the ministry until his death, in 1813, at the age of 
seventy-six. Dr. Judson was a prominent man in the Congregational 
ministry, and a part of his business was to take theological students into 
his family and instruct them in divinity. Dr. Dewey’s recollections of 
him as the minister of his childhood and youth were not pleasant, though 
he gives him credit for a kindly heart under a rough exterior. 

His daughter, in her brief introduction to the Autobiography, says that 
her father was “ heavily handicapped in his earlier running by both pov- 
erty and Calvinism.” We venture, however, to think that “poverty,” 
such as he had, which was not severe, and “ Calvinism,” were both min- 
isters of strength to him rather than of weakness. The Unitarian di- 
vines of the early part of the present century, such as Dr. William E. 
Channing, Dr. Joseph S. Buckminster, Dr. John T. Kirkland, Dr. Na- 
thaniel L. Frothingham, Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, Dr. James Walker, Dr. 
John G. Palfrey, Dr. Francis W. P. Greenwood, Jared Sparks, LL. D., 
the subject of this present sketch, and others, passed their days of child- 
hood and youth during the old New England régime. They grew up un- 
der the Congregational ministry of the former days, and the Calvinistic 
elements operating about them were doubtless of varying degrees of in- 
tensity. But we have never discovered that the men so reared, for intel- 
lectual strength, for scholarly habits, and for sweetness of disposition, 
were not fully equal to those who were started on their way since the 
sun of religious liberty is supposed to have risen. Whatever the defects 
of Calvinism may be, or may have been, it cannot be charged that it has 
not, on both continents, from generation to generation, reared men, in 
large numbers, of great compass and strength. 

The following is a brief outline of Dr. Dewey’s life. After his educa- 
tion in the district schools of Sheffield, his labor on the farm, and his 

reparation for college, he entered Williams College, Sophomore class, in 

811, and was graduated in 1814. He was the first scholar in his class, 
notwithstanding a trouble in his eyes, for a long period of his course, 
made him dependent on the eyes of some one else. In Williams College 
he was converted in the thorough old-fashioned way. He entered heart- 
ily into the religious life of the college, and gave up his idea of the pro- 
fession of law for that of the ministry. After a year in teaching and a 
year in business in New York, in 1816 he entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, and was graduated in 1819. Then, for a few months, he was 
employed as an agent of the American Education Society. In 1820 
he preached without settlement for a year in the old Congregational 
church in Gloucester. Then for two years he became the assistant of 
Dr. Channing, in Boston. In December, 1823, he was ordained, and set 
over the Unitarian church of New Bedford, Dr. Joseph Tuckerman 
preaching the ordination sermon. Here he continued, with some inter- 
ruptions from ill-health and foreign travel, till 1834, when he retired to 
his native Sheffield for rest and recuperation. In 1835 he was settled 
over the Second Congregational Church in New York, now known as the 
Church of the Messiah, Dr. James Walker preaching the installation ser- 
mon. In New York he had among his parishioners Peter Cooper and 
William Cullen Bryant. He remained here until 1849, when he retired 
again to his old home in Sheffield, broken in health and seeking rest. 

In this retirement, he was invited by Mr. John A. Lowell to prepare a 
course of lectures to be given before the Lowell Institute, which he did. 
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They bore the general title of “Lectures on the Problem of Human 
Destiny.” These lectures were afterwards delivered in many of our 
large cities, and were repeated, by request of Mr. Lowell, before the In- 
stitute. He also prepared another course for the Institute under the 
title “ Education of the Human Race.” These were also given in other 
places. From this time on to the close of his life his home was mainly 
at Sheffield, though he lived for short periods at Washington, D. C., 
where the office of Chaplain in the Navy was given him, at Charleston, 
S. C., and at Boston. In the latter place he filled, for a time, the pulpit 
of the South Green Church, — Dr. Young’s. He gave his dwelling at 
Sheffield the name of St. David’s, in token of his Welsh ancestry and in 
honor of the patron saint of Wales. In his Autobiography, he tells 
of a discovery he made while traveling in Wales: “I found that our 
name had an origin of unsuspected dignity, not to say sanctity, being no 
other than that of Saint David, the patron saint of Wales, which is 
shortened and changed in the speech of the common people into Dewi.” 

The volume of Dr. Dewey’s works, published last year by the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, to which reference has been made, is a gath- 
ering together in one of volumes before published under the personal 
supervision of the author. The first publication was in 1846, the second 
in 1864, and the last in 1876. The history of the present volume is 
briefly stated in the preface, as follows: “ Very early after the death of 
Dr. Dewey many requests came, both from this country and from Eng- 
land, that the American Unitarian Association should publish a dollar 
edition of his works, uniform with a like edition of Dr. Channing’s works. 
We ought especially to mention an official letter received from the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association. It seemed desirable, both on ac- 
count of the great and permanent value and interest of the works them- 
selves, and also from the position and influence which Dr. Dewey had 
acquired and maintained in our body during a long and useful life, that 
these requests should be complied with.” 

The reader, opening this volume, and taking the most cursory glance at 
its contents, would be apt to conclude that its author was, by nature and 
habit, a thinker. The slightest survey of the topics treated would sug- 
gest that no other than a man of a thoughtful and philosophical turn of 
mind would be the author of such a book. And if, on closer examina- 
tion, the reader should find himself not always agreeing with the writer, 
it would not change his conviction that he was holding converse with a 
man of right earnest and solid thought. 

The estimate put upon his writings by his Unitarian brethren may be 
gathered from one or two sentences in the preface: “ With the possi- 
ble exception of Dr. Channing, no person occupied a more prominent po- 
sition in the early annals of American Unitarianism than Dr. Dewey. As 
a preacher of practical truth to tried and tempted men and women, he 
had an almost unique power.” 

As a Unitarian thinker and preacher, Dr. Dewey kept himself far 
nearer to the old body of New England faith and doctrine than have 
many of his brethren of the later years. In his “ Discourses upon Ques- 
tions in Controversial Theology and Practical Religion,” he defines the 
Unitarian belief thus : — 


I. “We say, in the first place, that we believe ‘in the Father, and in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost,’ claiming, at the same time, that this does not 
mean or imply the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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II. “ We believe in the atonement. That is to say, we believe in what that 
word and similar words mean in the New Testament. ... We believe that 
Jesus Christ ‘ died for our sins,’ that he ‘died the just for the unjust,’ that ‘he 
gave his life a ransom for many,’ that ‘he is the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world,’ that ‘ we have redemption through his blood.’ 

III. “In the third place, then, we say that we believe in human depravity ; 
and a very serious and saddening belief it is, too, that we hold on this point. 
We believe in the very great depravity of mankind, in the exceeding deprava- 
tion of human natire. 

IV. “From this depraved condition, we believe, in the fourth place, that 
men are to be recovered by a process which is termed in the Scriptures regen- 
eration. We believe in ‘regeneration, or the new birth.’ 

V. “We believe, too, in the fifth place, in the doctrine of election. That is 
to say, again, we believe in what the Scriptures, as we understand them, mean 
by that word. 

VI. “In the sixth place, we believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. We believe that sin must ever produce misery, and holiness must ever 
produce happiness. 


VII. “ Once more, and finally, we believe in the supreme and all-absorbing 
importance of religion.” 


These heads of discourse are carefully guarded, but, after all the qual- 
ifications are annexed, they show an order and style of doctrinal thought 
not common, we think, in the Unitarian pulpits of the present day. He 
was naturally conservative. His daughter says of him, “ His clinging 
to the miraculous element in the life of Jesus, while refusing to base any 
positive authority upon it, is equally characteristic of him, arising from 
the caution, at once reverent and intellectual, which made him extremely 
slow to remove any belief, consecrated by time and affection, till it was 
proved false and dangerous.” 

Dr. Dewey’s “ Autobiography and Letters” reveal wit, playfulness, 
good humor, love of anecdote, merriment even, to a degree hardly to be 
expected from the grave and serious character of his ordinary writings. 
This habit of mind he might very naturally have copied from those 
supposed gloomy divines of the earlier New England generations. In 
his Autobiography he relates a story touching Dr. Joseph Bellamy, of 
Bethlehem, Conn., which we do not remember to have before seen, and 
with this we will close this notice. Dr. Dewey was apologizing for an 
uncle of his, who used to say rough things of and ¢o ministers, but who 
was, nevertheless, a tender husband and father. “ It reminds me,” said 
Dr. Dewey, “of an anecdote related of old Dr. Bellamy, of Connecticut, 
the celebrated Hopkinsian divine, who was called into court to testify 
concerning one of his parishioners, against whom it was sought to be 
proved that he was a very irascible, violent, and profane man; and as 
this man was, in regard to religion, what was called in those days ‘a 
great opposer,’ it was expected that the doctor’s testimony would be very 
convincing and overwhelming. ‘ Well,’ said Bellamy, ‘ Mr. is &@ 
rough, passionate, swearing man, —I am sorry to say it; but I do be- 
lieve,’ he said, hardly repressing the tears that started, ‘that there is 
more of the milk of human kindness in his heart than in all my parish 
put together.’ ” 

This anecdote may serve a double purpose: that of showing the kindly 
and generous impulses of Dr. Bellamy, and at the same time showing Dr. 
Dewey’s readiness to report favorably of one of those old Calvinistic di- 
vines with whom he had parted company. 

Increase N. Tarbox. 
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An EXAMINATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNKNOWABLE, as expounded 
by HERBERT SPENCER. By Witxtiam M. Lacy. Philadelphia: Benjamin 
F. Lacy, 121 South Seventh Street. 8vo, pp. 235. 1883. 


Mr. Lacy states the doctrine of “the Unknowable” to be that “ all 
without the sphere of consciousness is, in respect of its nature, — that is, 
the sum of its attributes minus its existence, — absolutely unknowable.” 
He first proceeds to test the possibility of establishing unknowableness as 
such ; from this point of departure to examine the inductive argument as 
applied to the explanation of the origin of the universe and of causation ; 
also (as applied) to our ideas of space, time, matter, motion, and force. 
Following the critique in regard to these, he raises the question as to the 
validity of self-knowledge, and the nature of consciousness and of mental 
substance, and the competency of a merely “transfigured realism” as 
confronted by the problems of realism. These inductive investigations 
are supplemented by deductive inquiry into the capacity of the mental 
process of comprehension to reach the real as well as the phenomenal; 
whether the unconditioned is strictly unthinkable, and what the nature of 
“unknowable ” existence; what the true idea of “life,” and whether 
thought actually transcends consciousness. These discussions, inductive 
and deductive, are succeeded by a chapter on the reconciliation of science 
and religion, which completes the work. 

As to Mr. Spencer’s claim that “the Unknowable” has “ existence,” 
but is unconditioned, it is argued in reply that knowledge is involved in 
the assertion of existence in distinction from non-existence ; and that to 
declare “the Unknowable ” unconditioned involves in regard to it even a 
higher degree of intelligence. To the farther claims that this “ Unknow- 
able” is absolute, first cause, infinite, actual, and real, as distinguished 
from the relative, the finite, the apparent, and phenomenal, Mr. Lacy in- 
sists that “this is an amount of information we do not possess concerning 
many things that are called knowable.” Similar implications of knowl- 
edge he exposes in Mr. Spencer’s definition of “ life” and in his declara- 
tion that every phenomenon is manifestation of some power incomprehen- 
sible, — such manifestation involving a recognized capacity, and, as well, 
an actual causing ; indeed, to no part of what is unknown can we bring 
proof that it will never be known. 

The assertion that we can have no knowledge of time as a reality, for 
the reason that infinite time is absolutely incomprehensible, is met thus: 
“ The infinity of time is not conceived, as it is not discovered, by trav- 
ersing time exhaustively. By conception of the nature, not the quantity, 
of time is its infinity discovered and represented.” To similar objec- 
tion that the “ first cause ” is “ illusive ” recurs answer that it were better 
to call it the Eternal Cause; for eternity, not beginning, is its distin- 
guishing attribute. If causation pure and simple is unthinkable, causa- 
tion by the “ Unknowable” must be preéminently so. Of like tenor is 
his rejoinder to the claim that matter, by reason of the enigma of indivis- 
ibility, is rendered inconceivable. It is this: “To conceive the infinite 
divisibility of matter is but to realize that matter and indivisibility cannot 
exist together as substance and attribute.” The argument against the 
recognition of motion (which reminds irresistibly of the puzzle of Zeno 
of Elea) is met by indicating the illicit logic of rejecting motion “ be- 
cause nothing fixed can be pointed out.” 
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In reference to the assumptions that, while we do not know the reality, 
we can and do know the appearance, the author now proceeds to argue 
from Mr. Spencer’s own admissions the inconceivableness of mere phe- 
nomenon as such. “The basis of science,” says Mr. Spencer, “is the 
persistence of force;” and yet this acknowledges persistence of a cause 
which transcends our conception. Furthermore, he (Mr. Spencer) 
maintains that “‘the noumenon, everywhere named as the antithesis of the 
phenomenon, is throughout necessarily thought as an actuality ;” “ ap- 
pearance without reality is unthinkable ;” “an ever present sense of real 
existence is the very basis of our intelligence ;” “the momentum of our 
thought carries us beyond conditioned existence to unconditioned exist- 
ence;” “the very demonstration that a definite consciousness of the ab- 
solute is impossible to us unavoidably presupposes an indefinite con- 
sciousness ;” “there is some ontological nexus whence arises the phe- 
nomenal relation we call difference.” The author examines these 
admissions, pointing out the implications, and concludes that from the 
knowledge his opponent admits may be obtained the knowledge he de- 
nies, which is substantially what Mr. Lacy propounded in setting out, 
namely, “It is impossible to construct an argument (that the real is un- 
knowable) which shall, without disabling itself, lead to the required con- 
clusion.” 

The final chapter, in which the reconciliation of science and religion 
is considered, is in some respects weaker than what goes before. Com- 
parison of subjects which are really disparate is not necessarily to be 
charged to Mr. Lacy. His task is to refute his opponent on his oppo- 
nent’s grounds. Had he passed on to consider the theory of morals and 
the symmetrical adjustment of such truths as Mr. Spencer assumes as ax- 
iomatic, no doubt he could have shown incoherencies equally numerous. 

The author’s argument is throughout courteous, lucid, and fair, and at 
times vigorous. We think that it will commend itself to most minds as 
decidedly successful. 

It is easy to overestimate the amount of argumentation required for 
rebuttal of Mr. Spencer’s agnosticism. To a great number of thinkers 
it is sufficient refutation to exhibit his results summarily. For not only 
does he deny validity of our knowledge of a Divine Being, but equally 
that of matter, space, time, mind ; conditioned objects, as well as uncon- 
ditioned, cannot be apprehended as real; things are appearances; only 
the outside of the cup is reached; the idea of the race, wise and unwise, 
being of an opposite character, is to be set aside ; our intelligence of God 
and of everything else, as realities, vanishes as a vapor. 

Xenophanes, like Mr. Spencer, claimed only to know existence. But 
this 76 ov was to his thought a veritable divine presence. Hegel con- 
sidered the notion of Haistenz a composite, and subjected it to searching 
analysis ; and nature, as unfolded therefrom, became to his mind the ver- 
itable revealing of God. But even Mr. Spencer recognizes a universe evi- 
dently “everywhere alive ;” every point pulsating with an infinity of 
vibrations ; our mental substance identical with this eternal energy, from 
which all things proceed, — mentality, beauty, righteousness, vision, hear- 
ing, linguistic ability, personality (and he says the absolute may reason- 
ably be interpreted as spiritualistic); this existent Reality worthy of 


reverence, affording, as acknowledged, a rational basis for the religions 
of the world, - 
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Why, in presence of all these confessed verities, he should incline to 
ignore a Divine Being seems mysterious, exceptional, and is, perhaps, 
explicable in his own words: “TI distinctly trace to my father an ingrained 
tendency to inquire for causes of the physical class.” Mayhap, there 
might be added also, “and a bitter prejudice against evangelical relig- 
ion.” “Ingrained” is suggestive. Perhaps the extent to which Mr. 
Spencer is victim of his environment is by himself unknowable. 

God cannot be reached by merely physical inquiries. “The god of 
this world” tends to crowd out the vision of the Spirit Supreme. Is 
there not a moral insight, a spiritual discerning, which Mr. Spencer has 
overlooked? His error is psychological. His agnosjjcism is founded on 
a two-fold assumption of absolute knowledge: (1) that the capacity of the 
mind to know is by him (absolutely) known, and (2) that, with equally 
(absolute) completeness, he cognizes the apprehensibility of the external 
world. 


G. Campbell. 


Breyonp THE Gates. By Exizasetu Stuart PxHetps. 16mo, pp. 196. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


The charm so many found in “The Gates Ajar” is present in this 
book. Few will begin it without reading to the end, and the most hur- 
ried will scarcely skip a line. 

At the crisis of a dangerous illness “ Mary” falls asleep, “ with noth- 
ing in the range of her eyes but” pictures of “the cross, the Christ, and 


her father.” In the dream that follows and constitutes the book these 
three are blended in a single theme, which is expanded into an elaborate 
symphony. The Christ revealed through suffering and through human 
affections is the substance of the vision. There is an abundance of sub- 
tle speculations and glowing fancies. But even the most startling of 
them is plainly the outgrowth of some genuine heart-hunger which we 
all have felt. 

Those who take up the book “to learn how the heavens go” will not 
easily lay it down without clearer views of “how to go to heaven.” For 
in this dream of the Father’s house many essential gospel truths are ex- 
pressed with a charm that wins attention and a vigor that compels as- 
sent. The author does not prove that there is a heaven, but she assumes 
that there is with a fervor of conviction which, by its contagion, is more 
helpful than argument in resisting what is called, with rare felicity of 
phrase, “the pressure of fashionable reluctance to believe.” She does 
not tell us that we cannot go to heaven until we are converted. But she 
makes us feel that fact as we look at Mrs. Mercy and Marie Sauvée. 

The dreamer feels sure she is in heaven, not because she sees the splen- 
dors that surround her, but because she prefers the Lord’s will to her 
own. She is among people who always think first of what the Lord 
gives rather than of what he denies; who never make excuses for them- 
selves; who pray because it is natural to pray, feel a sense of perfect 
safety because of the Lord’s nearness, and love God with all their hearts 
and their neighbors as themselves. 

If we were like this, we know we should find heaven here; and until 
we become like this, Miss Phelps tells us with indubitable emphasis, we 
cannot find heaven there. 
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It is not said directly that we can hope for heaven only because Christ 
died for us. But Christ’s self-sacrificing love is faithfully and persua- 
sively shown to be the source of every influence by which men are 
brought to heaven and kept there. 

On these three foundations, the reality of heaven, our need of disposi- 
tions changed into the Saviour’s likeness, Jesus Christ the way, the truth, 
and the life, Miss Phelps has built. The superstructure, if sometimes 
fanciful, is always alluring, and the reader who shall be won by its beauty 
to-step within its walls will find his feet upon the rock. 

William Burnet Wright. 


% 


Tue CuurcueBoox. Hymns and Tunes for the Uses of Christian Worship. 
Prepared by LEONARD Woo.sEy Bacon. Pp. 437. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1883. 

Sones or PRAISE AND PRAYER. For the Sunday-School and Social Meeting. 
Compiled and edited by Cuartes H. Ricnarps, D. D. Pp. 222. New 
York : Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co. 1883. 


Hymn-books are following one another in quick succession, and in some 
respects with steady improvement. The hymns are devotional and of 
a high order of poetic merit, and the music is inexpressibly finer than the 
mechanical tunes of the old collections. 

Very few good old tunes can be selected from the books in use in 
America till twenty years ago, while the number of good new tunes, 
whether restored from lost treasures or freshly composed, is continually 
increasing. 

But the devotional education of our churches has only begun, and the 
book has not yet appeared which is to remain. Dr. Bacon’s book has 
decided merits. It is printed in an attractive form; every hymn has its 
tune to itself ; many choice tunes have been restored, of which the Ger- 
man “ Nun danket alle Gott ” is a striking example. Some noble hymns 
are here which are not found in any other book. A large number of 
tunes by Dykes, Barnby, Monk, Redhead, and Sullivan are brought into 
use. All this is good, and the book will promote dignity of worship 
where it is used. With the single exception of “ Nothing but Leaves,” 
the compiler has had the moral courage to exclude sentimental hymns. 

The conspicuous faults of the book are omissions and wrong adapta- 
tions. Some of the omissions are surprising: such as, “ Hark, hark, my 
soul, angelic songs are swelling ;” ‘ Calm on the listening ear of night ; ” 
“ The head that once was crowned with thorns ;” “ All praise to Thee, 
my God, this night ;” “ There is a green hill far away ;” “ Lord of every 
land and nation;” ‘* Onward, Christian soldiers ;” ‘Christian, dost thou 
see them?” “QO Jesus, thou art standing;” “O very God of very God 
and very light of light;” “I lay my sins on Jesus.” It makes one 
homesick to miss these familiar hymns. Certain hymns are wedded to 
certain tunes, but Dr. Bacon, the sworn enemy of divorce, and especially 
when without cause, has in more than one case put them asunder. He 
has taken away from “Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear,” its well- 
known “ Hursley,” by Monk, and has put in its place a stranger, which is 
indeed by Dykes, but is not one of his best. “The Son of God goes 
forth to war” has been cruelly torn away from its inspiring tune. “ Far 
from my heavenly home,” which is perfectly suited to the minor tune to 
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which it is usually sung, is set to a tune without character, and is placed 
among the versified psalms, where it is likely to be overlooked. ‘ Awake, 
my soul, and with the sun ” is set to the ponderous music of the Mission- 
ary Hymn in place of the bright, firm movement of the Morning Hymn. 
As a second tune is given for “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” why 
could we not have had “ Miles’ Lane,” which is one of the grandest con- 
gregational harmonies ever heard ? 

While the excellences of the book are marked, so that it ranks among 
the very best, these omissions and maladaptations are serious faults. It 
is of the right sort, but has left undone some things which it ought to 
have done. 

Dr. Richards’ little book is partly a selection from his larger manual 
and partly the addition of popular tunes, the object evidently being to 
satisfy various tastes. Much of the music cannot be too highly praised. 
The impetus given twenty years ago by Monk’s “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” has reached even the Sunday-school and prayer-meeting, for 
which this manual is prepared. But it is difficult to understand how a 
compiler who loves the best music could have made room for some of 
the undignified tunes which are found here. Several tunes have no char- 
acter whatever, others trip along without a thought of reverence, and still 
others are merely jolly refrains. A popular air from Verdi’s “ Travi- 
ata” caracoles and capers even under the restraint of religious words. 
The “ Marseillaise Hymn” is absurd doing duty to some verses on tem- 
perance. 

The worst of it is that the stately and tender harmonies are sure to be 
neglected for the ditties and easy choruses. The book, as it stands, is a 
compromise. If a quarter of its pages could be cut out, the remainder 
would admirably promote education in chaste and beautiful worship. 

George Harris. 
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GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 





UNABRIDGED, ENLARGED, AND CORRECTED. 





Epirep sy H. B. HACKETT, D. D., anp PROF. EZRA ABBOT. 


4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $20.00; sheep 
$25.00; half morocco, $30.00 ; half russia, $35.00; full morocco, $40.00; 
tree calf, $45.00. 


There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with 
it. — Quarterly Review (London), 


There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, 
to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Pror. RoswE. 
D. Hitcucock. 


In paper, presswork, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this and 
the more costly English original ; while in a multitude of other respects which affect the 
trustworthiness, thoroughness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblical 
knowledge, this is vastly to be preferred. — Congregational Review (Boston). 


The new matter is from the first American Biblical critics, and forms a valuable addition 
to the original work. — Dr. Howarp CrossBy. 


It is a library in itself ; it is scholarly and critical enough for the most advanced student ; 
it is readable and interesting enough for the average mind; its arrangement is admirable ; its 
tone is reverent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and, 
as a companion to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to 
read, to place in the library and in the Sabbath-school, we know not its superior, and know 
of nothing to take its place. — Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five or 
more of whom are named in the introduction of the work as contributors. English apprecia- 
tion of American scholarship is slow to appear ; but this new edition will compel the atten- 
tion and respect of able and candid scholars on the other side of the water. — Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday-School Times. 
No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, 


or accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., and 
Prof. Ezra Abbot. 
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DR. MULFORD’S WRITINGS. 





THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


AN INSTITUTE 


By Exisoa Motrorp, LL. D., author of “ The Nation.” 


OF THEOLOGY. 
8vo, $2.00. 


Contents.— The Being of God; The Personality of God; The Precedent Relations of Religion 


and Philosophy to the Revelation of God; The 


Revelation of God; The Revelation of God in the 


Christ; The Conviction of the World; The Revelation of Heaven to the World; The Justification 
of the World ; The Redemption of the World ; The Life of the Spirit. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the 
age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, 
and yet, for the most part, it is the statement of 
the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual 
life of man. The prime thought of the book can 
no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and 
whether men accept or dispute different points in 
its development, it is one of the few books that 
sooner or later create a new world for men to live 
in. — Times (New York). 


The whole treatise is pervaded by a noble elo- 

uence, such as befits the grandeur of its concep- 
tions and the fervor of its spiritual enthusiasm. 
No candid and thoughtful person can read this 
eminently suggestive book without a rich gain to 
his own thinking. — The Advance (Chicago). 


It is a majestic eagle flight, passing with sus- 
tained wing above the clouds, and ranging unre- 
strained through the highest heavens. The au- 
thor soars immediately above the sphere of con- 
troversy and argument; and the chief end of his 
writing appears to be to show that revelation is 
independent of human reasonings and human 
speculations. — Literary World (Boston). 


Like the voice of truth, to which there is no 
reply, he brushes aside confusion and misconcep- 
tion in his illuminating presentation. Altogether, 
this is a unique work, and devotes to the great 
topics of theology a kind of thinking of which we 
have had little in English literature and need 
much, — Independent (Néw York). 


A book which will not be mastered by hasty 
reading, nor by a cool, scientific dissection. We 
do not remember that this country has lately pro- 
duced a speculative work of more originality and 
force. . . . The book is a noble one — broad- 
minded, deep, breathing forth an ever - present 
consciousness of things unseen. It is a mental 
and moral tonic which might do us all good. — 
The Critic (New York). 


It will do much to allay the conflict of doubt 
and denial that wearies and distracts so many 
minds and hearts. It is the larger view that re- 
solves the contradictions into unity; we may al- 
most say that it is by the very largeness of its 
comprehension a demonstration of faith. — Chris- 
tian Union (New York). 








THE N 


The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the United States. 


Mutrorp, LL. 


It is a very able discussion of what is to me one 
of the most important branches of political phi- 
losophy. Every page I have read surprises me 
with the extent and thoroughness of the author’s 
study, and the freshness and vigor of his discus- 
sion. — Hon. James A. GaRFIELD, President of 
the United States. 


Mr. Mulford’s “ The Nation” is not only by far 
the most profound and exhaustive study in the 
field of speculative politics that American scholar- 
ship has yet produced, but we shall be obliged to 
go very far back in the literary annals of our 
mother-country to find anything worthy of com- 
parison with it. —w. L. Diman, late Professor of 
History in Brown University. 


ATION. 


By EvisHa 
D. 8vo, $2.50. 


It is so complete in its argument, moves so stead- 
ily to its own high end, and is so novel in Amer- 
ican literature, for its wealth of political knowl- 
edge. — Hon. WaYNnE MacVeEaGu, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


I have read “ The Nation ” from the first to the 
last with constant interest and sympathy. Itisa 
most important contribution to our political liter- 
ature, and cannot fail to strengthen and elevate 
our national life. — Hon. CuarLtes SuMNER. 


The bracing effect of your late contest for free- 
dom is manifest in its protest against commercial 
theories and pale abstractions which are wearing 
at the life of England. — F. D. Maurice. 
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American Statesmen. 
A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES OF MEN CONSPICUOUS IN THE 
POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 


ander Hamilton,” etc. 


John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Morse, JR., author of a “Life of Alex- 


Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Casot Lopes, author of “The English 


Colonies in America,” etc. 


History of the United States.” 


John C. Calhoun. Ry Dr. H. von Host, author of the “Constitutional 


Andrew Jackson. By Prof. WiLL1AM G. SuMNER, author of *“ History of 


American Currency,” etc. 


John Randolph. By Henry Apams, author of “ New England Federal- 


ism,” etc. 


James Monroe. By D. C. Gitman, President of Johns Hopkins University, 


Baltimore. 


Thomas Jefferson. By Joun T. 
Daniel Webster. 
Albert Gallatin. 


azine of American History.” 


MorskE, JR. 


By Henry Casot LODGE. 


By JoHN AUSTIN STEVENS, recently editor of “The Mag: 


Each volume is 16mo, bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.25. 


Mr. Morse has not only digested a large 
amount of information, but presented it in 
such a way that it serves the double purpose 
of setting forth the personal characteristics of 
a great statesman and the national movements 
in which he bore a distinguished part. He 
has written closely, compactly, intelligently, 
fearlessly, honestly. — Mew York Times. 

Mr. Lodge’s portrait of Hamilton is care- 
fully, impartially, and skillfully painted, and 
his study of the epoch in which Hamilton 
was dominant is luminous and comprehensive. 
— Philadelphia North American. 

Dr. Von Holst has written an account of 
Calhoun, especially of his public career, 
which is strikingly dispassionate, though full 
of feeling and color.—Zvangelist (New York). 

Prof. Sumner’s book is simply masterly as 
a political sketch. The truthfulness, the im- 
partiality, and the vigor with which the story 


is told constitute the rare excellence of the 
biography. It is a model work of its kind. — 
Boston Herald. 

Mr. Adams’ book is a very striking one, 
and we have seldom had a clearer or strong- 
er picture of the opposing forces at work in 
the troubled beginning of the century almost 
ended. — Zhe Continent (Philadelphia). 

President Gilman has prepared an interest- 
ing and valuable work, written in a simple, 
unpretending style. The task of preparing 
the biography of Monroe could not have 
fallen into better hands. — Boston Journal. 

Mr. Morse’s sketch of Thomas Jefferson is 
a welcome and valuable contribution to his- 
torical and biographical literature. The read- 
er is sure that the writer has an adequate 
knowledge of his subject, and it is a pleasure 
to read his clear, sharp-cut sentences. — Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


IN PREPARATION. 


James Madison. 


By Sripney H. Gay. 


Henry Clay. By Hon. Cari Scuurz. 


Samuel Adams. 


Martin Van Buren. 


By JoHN FIsKE. a 


By Hon. WILLIAM DORSHEIMER. 


And others to be announced hereafter. 
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“4 BOOK OF MARVELOUS INTEREST.” 


THE VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. 


THE SHIP AND ICE JOURNALS 
OF 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER GEORGE W. De LONG, U.S.N. 


EDITED BY HIS WIFE, 


EMMA De LONG. 


In two octavo volumes. With numerous full-page and text illustra- 
tions, including a steel portrait of Lieutenant-Commander De Long; 
a colored frontispiece picture of the tomb on the Lena Delta, from 
a sketch made on the spot by an English artist ; ten full-page illus- 
trations by M. J. Burns, a marine artist who, by his observations 
during an Arctic expedition, is able to depict with peculiar force and 
fidelity the scenes and experiences described ; numerous half-page 
cuts and tail-pieces made from sketches by R. L. Newcomb, the 
naturalist of the party; six large maps, which show every important 
detail of the routes traversed; and fac-simile reproductions of the 
last two pages of Captain De Long’s journal. Every illustration is 
entirely new and made specially for this work. Price fer se¢, bound 
in cloth, $7.50; sheep, $10.00; half morocco, $12.00; full morocco, 
$16.00. 

“The Voyage of the Jeannette” is a complete narrative of the 
Polar Expedition of 1879-81, undertaken by the United States 
Government at the instance of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, propri- 
etor of the “New York Herald,” and commanded by Lieutenant- 
Commander George W. De Long of the United States Navy. The 
narrative is taken from authoritative and original sources by Mrs. 
De Long. It contains a Biographical Sketch of Captain De Long, 
an account of the preparations for the expedition, the Ship Journal 
and Ice Journal, and the record kept by Captain De Long until he 
could write no more. This is supplemented by the narratives of 
survivors, a report of the search parties, and return of the survivors 
to America. The whole book is profoundly interesting. 


THIS WORK IS SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
bea Agents are wanted in every city and town in the United States. 
Address 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK STREET, Boston. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 


MARCH, 1884. 


In War Time. V., VI. S. Weir Mitchell. 

TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS OF Hariz. E. P. 
Evans. 

A PIsAN WINTER. E. D. R. Bianciardi. 

THE Way To ArcaApy. H.C. Bunner, 

THE DISCOVERY OF PERUVIAN BARK. Henry 
M. Lyman. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 
Crawford. 

DEISIDAIMONIA. A. F. 

THE JOURNAL OF A HESSIAN BARONESS. 

Drirrinc Down Lost CREEK. I. Charles 
Egbert Craddock. 

Don JoHN oF AusTRIA. Alexander Young. 

THE GIRDLE OF FRIENDSHIP. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


XVIL, XVIII. F. Marion 





THE Sources OF EARLY ISRAELITISH HIsTory. 
With Special Reference to the Rev. Brooke 
Herford’s Remarks on the Modern Critical 
Method. Philip H. Wicksteed. 

THE FATE OF MANSFIELD HUMPHREYS. 
ard Grant White. 

Henry IrvinGc. Henry A. Clapp. 

THE AMERICAN EDITION OF KEATS. 

FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 

ENGLISH FoLK-LORE AND LONDON Humors, 

Dyer’s Folk-Lore of Shakespeare.—Ashton’s Hu- 
mour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth Century. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 

French and English.—The South Carolina “ Cracker” 
Dialect in The Bishop’s Vagabond. — The One and the 
Other. — The Attraction of Opposites.—A Water-Fow] 

BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


Rich- 


Price, 35 cents a copy ; $4.00 a year. 


EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Messrs. HouGHToN, MIFFLIN & Co. take pleasure in announcing that they have 
the exclusive sale in America of these two leading English Quarterlies in the orig- 





inal editions. 


They are not reprints, but are the original English Editions, printed from the same 
plates and on the same paper as copies circulated in England by the English publishers. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1884. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

THE ANARCHY OF Paris, BY MAXIME DU 
CAMP. 

EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESs- 
SIAH. 

THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

AN EMBASSY TO RoME. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1884. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 

FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 

THE Copts AND EL-ISLAM. 

DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. 

THE First AND Last WAR OF TROY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 

THE STATISTICS OF AGITATION. 

THE COMING SESSION. 


Price of each, $4.00 a year ; single numbers, $1.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent by mail 
to any address on receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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WRITINGS OF 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


Containing a New Preface and Notes. 


With fine Steel Portrait. 


8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 


Containing a New Preface. 

He introduces anecdotes from recondite 
medizval medical lore which no other writer 
was likely to come across, and he returns 
naturally and readily from his scholarly talk, 
and displays a minute knowledge an keen 


The Poet at the 
With a New Preface. 


The last of that admirable series of “ Table- 
Talks” in which the witty and versatile and 
every way admirable Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has embalmed the best part of himself; and 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


humorous interest in the human nature and 
stirring life around him. All these qualities 
are revealed in the ups and downs of the “ Au- 
tocrat” and the “ Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table.” — London Daily News. 


Breakfast-Table. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


is ranged side by side with Lamb and Hunt 
and Hazlitt, and all the best of the lighter 
essayists, to the end of time.— Christian 
Union (New York). 


The above three volumes, forming the “ Breakfast-Table Series,” $6.00. 


Elsie Venner: 


. ROMANCE OF DESTINY. 


It is distinguished alike by originality of 
conception and brilliancy of execution ; and is, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


that we have met with for some time. The 
leading idea of the story is, as far as we know, 


in fact, the most striking and fascinating book entirely new. — Zhe Spectator (London). 


The Guardian Angel. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Let all novels be laid aside until “The those good qualities which most novels are 


Guardian Angel” be read. It is full of wit 
and wisdom and interest, and, indeed, of all 


Medical 


without. — London Illustrated Times. 


Essays. 


Including “Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science,” ‘ Border 


Lines in Some Provinces of Medical Science,” 


says not before collected. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 


Including “Soundings from the Atlantic,” “Mechanism in Thought and 


Morals,” 


and Essays on various subjects. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Poems. 


With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Of Dr. Holmes’s poetry it is needless to say and has long been recognized as in the first 


anything in praise. 
he has delighted his countrymen by his genius, 


For nearly half acentury rank of Americans whom the Muse has hon- 
ored with her favor. — Boston Advertiser. 


Other Volumes, 


Containing separate pieces included in some of the above volumes, 


Soncs In Many Keys, $1.50. 

ASTRA : THE BALANCE OF ILLUSIONS, 
75 cents. 

Soncs oF MANY SEASONS, $2.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Srory OF IRIs, 75 cents. 

THE SCHOOL-Boy, $3.00. 

= HN LOTHROP Motusy, $1.50. 
HE IRON GATE, $1.25. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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INSURE : AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


IN “THE OLD RELIABLE” 
UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


20 and 322 Broadway, 


The Oldest 
: Insures 2egainst 


Pa, Renae, NEW YORK. Accidents at Half the 


and Surest Mutual 


Rates of 
Accident Association 


in the World. HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 


Write for Circular and Application Blank, and when received, fill out your 


Stock Companies. 











Application, inclose $5.00, and forward it to the Secretary 





at New York, on receipt of which Policy will 





be promptly mailed to you. 





$5,000 Accident Insurance, with $25.00 Weekly Indemnity for $5.00 Membership 
Fee, paid but once. 


Annual Cost about $12.00 for assessments and $1.00 Dues. 


Examples of Death Losses paid by the United States Mutual Accident Association of 
New York. 


More than 2,500 Claims have been paid. 
NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


Evans G. Wiley, Urbana, O $5,000 | P J. O’Brien, New York, N. Y.. 
Reamer F. Copeland, Waukesha, Wis. 5,000 | Ralza S. Lee, Minneapolis, Minn.. . 
H. J. Fellows, M. D., Albany, N. Y. 5,000 | Judson J. Hough, Maroa, IIl 

Jos. M. Goodhue, St. Louis, Mo... 5,000 | John W. Higgins, Detroit, Mich.. . 
James H. Sledge, La Grange, Ga.. 5,000 | David Lewis, Chicago, Ill 

Chas. S. Boyd, Philadelphia, Pa... 5,000 | Thos. Richardson, Lebanon, IIl.. 
B. H. Badger, Fond du Lac, Wis.. 5,000 | Edwin S. Raynor, Hempstead, L. L 
Chas. J. King, Littleton, N. H..... 5,000 | Almon B. Bostwick, Toledo, O.... 
David C. Ballantine, McCook, Neb. 5,000 | Ed. A. Ross, Albany, N. Y. 





More than $250,000 have been disbursed for losses by the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, 320 and 822 Broadway, New York. Rates of Insurance one half 
those of stock companies. 


DO NOT DELAY. APPLY TO-DAY. 


CHARLES B. PEET, Pres. (02 Rogers, Peet & Co.) JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec, 
16 “ 











We are beginning to arrive at some faint sense of Hawthorné’s greatness, — immeasurably vaster 
than that of any other American who ever wrote. — The Nation (New York). 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


Miberside Edition. 





An entirely new edition of the Works of NarHanieL HAWTHORNE, from 
new electrotype plates. With an original full-page Etching and a new 
vignette Wood-cut in each volume, and an excellent new Steel Portrait 
of Hawthorne. In twelve volumes, crown octavo, gilt top. Price of 
each volume, $2.00. The set in cloth, $24.00; half calf, $48.00. 


This is an excellent Library Edition of Hawthorne’s Works. Its typog- 
raphy and binding commend it to all lovers of tasteful books, as its con- 
tents commend it to all who appreciate the best literature. 

The volumes have Introductory Notes by Mr. Georce P. Laturop, Mr. 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law, and author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” who is 
peculiarly qualified to furnish such information as readers desire concerning 
the origin of Hawthorne’s novels, short stories, and other works, and the 
circumstances under which these were written. 

One of the volumes has an admirable Steel Portrait of Hawthorne, just 
made from a photograph in possession of the family, and each of the other 
volumes has an original characteristic Etching by an eminent American 
artist, and a vignette Wood-cut. 

The order of the volumes is as follows : — 

1. Twicre-Totp TALES. 

2. Mosses FROM AN OLD MaAnsE, 

3. THe Housrk oF THE SEVEN GasLes, and THE Snow Imace. 

4. THe Wonper Book, TANGLEwoop TALEs, and GRANDFATHER’S 

CHAIR. 

THE ScarLet LETTER, and THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

THe Marsie Faun. 

Our Otp Homg, and Enctiisu Norte-Bookxs. 

American Note-Books. 

FRENCH AND ITaLtaAn NotTE-Books. 

Tue Do.Ltiiver Romance, FANSHAWE, SEPTIMIUS FELTON, and, 
in an Appendix, THE ANCESTRAL FoorsTep. 

TALES AND SKETCHES, THE LIFE OF FRANKLIN PIERCE, a full 
BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH by Mr. Georce P. Laturop, and 
INDEXES. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, free of cost, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Pus tisugrs, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., Largest Manufacturers 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


of PULPIT SUITS and LODGE FURNITURE in the United States, 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FURNITU 


HE TRAVELERS| 


F HARTFORD, CONN. 


HAS | 
ASSETS, - : $7,485,977.85 
LIABILITIES, : 5,567,487.27 


SURPLUS, $7,868 ,490.58 
Has Insured Over 1,000,000 Men, 


Or more than any other Company in the World, and Paid Claims on 
ONE IN NINE OF THEM, 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $9,000,000, 


IN SUMS FROM 


43 Cents to 813.000. 














POLICY-HOLDERS ARE SECURED BY A 
SPECIAL RESERVE of over $5,200,000, NOT LIABLE 


For Any Other Obligation. 





Has LARGER ASSETS in proportion to its Liabilities than any other 
successful Company in America. 





WHE OFFER TO ALI 
A DEFINITE AMOUNT OF INSURANCE. — We 4o not charge a misleading 


premium for an uncertain principal, to be obtained only by assessing other Policy-holders after 
the claim matures. 

LOWEST CASH RATES. — We do not charge an excessive price for the insurance, and 
then pay back part of the overcharge in so-called “ Dividends.” Companies which do this 
never guarantee dividends large enough to bring the cost of their insurance as low as that 
of Tue TRaveLeErRs, and few of them ever accomplish it. 

PLAIN CONTRACT. — We group all the conditions of the Policy Contract under a few 
clear heads, which all can understand, and no reasonable man can object to. 

AMPLE SECURITY. —A Surplus of nearly two million dollars, safely invested, besides the | 


reserve. 





We have agents in every considerable village in the land. Apply without delay to any one of them, 
or to the Home Office at Hartford, for rates and other information. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. { 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





